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Meet 


latest contribution 


Basketball! 


PALDING’s new Rubber Valve Bal- 
S anced Basketball Bladder takes all 
temperament out of basketballs. It 
abolishes’ the dead spot for good and 
for all. And that means less dribbles 
gone wrong—less bad caroms off the 
back board. 

This bladder—obtainable in Spald- 
ing DV and DVC Official Basketballs 
—is perfectly symmetrical. It is bal- 
anced at the top and bottom. It will 
not allow the ball to favor the valve 
side when it comes to rest after being 


rolled. It makes possible.a ball that is 


perfectly true at all times on rebound — 


and bounce. The valve itself is all 
rubber. There's no metal to get out 
of order. 

. Play the Spalding DY or DVC Off- 
cial Basketballs this season, They are 


made of the finest grade American peb- 


bled grain leather obtainable. They are 
made bycraftsmen who have been mak- 
ing Spalding Official Basketballs since 
the game was first evolved. They are 
the most dependable balls in the game. 
Write for the Spalding Basketball 
Uniform Catalogue. You'll find it a 
big help in outfitting your team prop- 
erly and economically. ©1051, 4.¢.s.0 anos. 


105 NASSAU STREET, N.Y.C. 211 SOUTH STATE ST., CHICAGO 


And stores in all principal cities 
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ENCLOSED FIND 
ONE DOLLAR FOR 
MY SUBSCRIPTION 


HE demand for Scholastic Coach has 

exceeded all our expectations, and 
while such a state of affairs. would make 
most magazines extremely happy, it 
makes us feel a little sorry for ourselves. 
And it is all because we have agreed to: 
send the Coach free for one year to every 
high school asking for it. The result has 
been—well, just ask our postman. 


If you are one who is mew receiving 
the Coach in your own name, pray do 
got be alarmed. We, naturally, are going 
through with our agreemert, and your 
Coach will come to you with unfailing 
regularity. What we should like to im- 
press upon you, however, is that the 
Coach is sent to you with the understand- 
ing that all those in your school con- 
nected with the physical education and 
athletic departments will have an oppor- 
tunity to see it. 


You will observe that in order to make 
it possible for the Coach stand up 
under all this handling, al Si vested 
it in a heavier coat of paper. If it be- 
comes torn now it is probably because 
the gym class has been using it as an 
indoor football. 


The coupon below is for those mem- 
bers of the physical education and ath- 
letic departments who want their own 


personal copy of the Coach. The cost is. 


one dollar for a year’s subscription, but 
it is worth it, if we may be permitted to 
say SO. 

At present Scholastic Coach goes to 
11,000 high schools and preparatory 
schools having .an enrollment of 100 or 
more students. ‘This circulation will be 
maintained. It will be augmented by sub- 
scriptions front those members of the 
faculty who have been favored with only 
fleeting glimpses of the Coach. In order 
to remedy this inconvenience, use the fol- 
lowing coupon. 


Starting with the December issue, 
please send me nine issues of SCHO- 
LASTIC COACH, for which | am en- 
closing one dollar. 


Send this to Scholastic Coach, Circula- 
tion Department, 40 South Third Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Try this celebrated rubdown: 


to one quart of witch hazel, 
rubbing alcohol or water. 


—2 ounces of ABSORBINE JR. 


Pau. J. SCHISSLER, Director of Athletics, Oregon State College, says, 
“We have been using Absorbine Jr. for a good many years and with great 
results. Our athletes like it because it takes aches and pains out of sore 
muscles and bruises.” 


A training aid for “top form” 


COACHES, TRAINERS—Send for booklet, “‘Keep Them Fit”— 
and a og trial bottle of ABSORBINE JR. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


teams 


Daily use of Absorbine Jr. can go far in keeping a team in 
“top form” fettle. For 38 years it has been known as the most 
efficient treatment for quick relief from strained tendons, 
lame legs, arms, shoulders—for all muscular injuries. 
Reduces pain and inflammation. Helps to soothe soreness 
— even the stubborn “Charley-horse” responds to Absorbine 
Jr. When used full strength, Absorbine Jr. is a splendid 
antiseptic for cuts, burns and abrasions. It might well be 
called the silent member of your team. W. F. Young, Inc., 
338 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Checks “Athlete’s Foot” 


Absorbine Jr. KILLS the ringworm germ 

which causes “Athlete’s Foot”; that itching, © 
scaly or soft moist condition between the - 
toes. Apply full strength at the first sign 

of infection. 
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J UMP. 


R. M.'s indoor standing broad jump rec- 
ord was 5 feet, ®'s inches. The first time 
he wore Grips he jumped 1*s 
ther. Boy after boy, in test after test, jumps 
farther in Grips. 


@ Put shoes on a greyhound, 
and watch him slow up. Well, 
you just take off your ordinary 
gym shoes and lace’up a pair 
of Grips, the Speed Shoes. 


Grips fit your feet like the skin 


around a greyhound’s foot. 
You never saw anything like 
‘em, boy. They put extra 
power into your feet; legs and 
body. 

Nothing flappy or floppy about 
‘em. They fit you up under the 
instep, all around*the foot. 
Their inside cushion shock 
absorber keeps your muscles 
fresh. Their outer rubber soles 
are scientifically designed like 


-aracing tire tread. Grips give 


every muscle of the feet and 
legs full play. They help 
develop confidence ahd body 
strength and form. 


Conn. 


ve 


The 
_ tape measure 
proves 
that Grips, the speed shoes, 
give you extra 


pep and 
power 


inches far- 


All Grips have the name on 
them. Be hardboiled, and take 
nothing else. If you don’t 
know what local stote carries 
them, write us a post card and 
we'll tell you. Beacon Falls 
Rubber Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, 


Famous Grips, endorsed by leading 
Prep School, High School and 
College Coaches 


GRIP SURE. The only shoe with the 
famous suction cup sole, that lifts the 
speed limit on fast feet. 


ASBURY. The all-around gym shoe 
with the light-weight sole. ay good, 
inexpensive gym shoe. 

GRIP FORM. The Speed Shoe built 
for basketball and other fast floor 
sports. 
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WHAT REALLY MATTERS 


While we commonly look upon ath- 
letics as predominantly physical,. we 
ere coming to realize as never before 
that their greatest and most lasting 
values are spiritual. Greater perfection 
in the playing of the game is always to 
be sought after, but all of this is the 
stalk which nourishes the real flower 
of the real process—fine sportsman- 
ship. Where this is not true athletic 
activities ‘do not justify themselves. 
They cannot be neutral in the building 
of manhood and womanhood; they must 
inevitably contribute either good or evil 
in the making of character. 


We must set our minds to the fos- 
tering of these spiritual values in sport 
—frank and fair dealing between 


‘schools: elimination of all unworthy 


tricks in the playing of games and the 
substitution of nothing for hard clean 
play; and above all an appreciation of 
skillful playing and fine sportsmanship 


-on the part of spectators. 


This last represents .our supreme 
task. The will of the crowd to win by 


‘any means just to acquire satisfaction 


constitutes the biggest problem in high 
school athletics today. Means must be 


found to change this attitude of spec- - 


tators. The school which ignores the 
problem will find itself trailing hope- 
lessly before many years ‘are passed. 
For like all other problems in education 
it will be found that this one will yield 
to determined, intelligent, and tactful 
leadership. 
L. L. FORSYTHE, 
Member, Editorial Advisory 
Board, Scholastic Coach. 
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The automobile tire industry, 
through years of experimentation, 
has developed no better feature for 
inflation and retention of air than 
the standard Metal Valve. It has 
proven itself. It is sure. It can be 
_ depended upon as no other type of 
e valve. Combined with the new pat- 
ented Wilson Even Contour Valve 
Seat, it likewise makes the finest 
valve possible for basket-balls. 


WILSON-WESTERN 


CHICAGO °NEWYORK BOSTON 
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The New Wilson Even Contour 
Valve makes possible a continuous 
spherical surface with no bladder 
stem bulges—no flat or dead 
spots. Freak hops or bounces 
are eliminated — Acourate re- 
bound is insured —Inflation and 
a maintenance of standard air 
pressure are made easy. It is. 
sure, it is dependable, it can be 
relied upon. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
SPORTING ‘GOODS CQO.,.- 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 
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SEEMS to be a war without end that 

the reformers wage on football. Their 

biggest complaint is against the colleges, 

where, it is generally conceded,, commer- 
cialization has gone too far. 

High schools will do well to watch with 
infinite care and solicitude their own foot- 
ball growth, for it is a growth that quickly 
blossoms out in dollars. And with dollars 
growing right on trees some of our best 
people have been known to lose sight of 
the woods. 

While we are in a critical mood, we 
want to voice objection to what seems to 
us a not4uncommon practise among foot- 
ball coaches: we refer to the campaigns, 
many of them methodically set about each 
year, to keep their players “eating, sleep- 
ing and thinking” football at every turn. 
There is a type of football coach who 
seriously .believes that football contains 
all the good necessary for the welfare of 


_ the boy from September to December, 


and were it not for the restraining hand 
of academic authority, would divorce 
his players from all contact with those 
things which, like French verbs and Eng- 
lish kings, tend to take the mind off 
the serious business of football. 

Every time we hear that another of 
these alpha and omega footbalh coaches 
has sprung up, we have the impulse to 
write a letter to him containing one word 
in capital letters—BALANCE. 

We ride on the band wagon to the ex- 
tent that we believe that the football 
coach (and the basketball coach, too) 
has, in the main, more influence on the 
students under his charge than any other 
member of the faculty. And so believing 
as we do in this tremendous coach-exerted 
influence, is it any wonder that we trem- 
ble with anger every time we hear of the 
coach who loses all sight of the other 
fine things possible in a boy’s life in order 
to make him into a super-special football 
player. 

And what so often is the result of this 
subtler kind of over-emphasis on foot- 
ball? It tends strongly, we believe, 
toward making a serious life-and-death 
business out of something that ought to 
be a game. And, what is still worse, ‘it 
has a tendency toward narrowing down 
the interests of a boy during the football 
season to a single thing—football. Thus 
develops a boy of one idea. This, as 
everybody knows, is not education. 


Wt ARE a faithful believer in foot- 
ball as a developer of character. We 


should like to see more boys playing the 


f 


game, playing it in the exhilarating free- 
dom that is recreation. So firm is our 
conviction that the game when played as 
such has great value as a socializing and 
hardening influence (physical, although 
critics haye maintained that the harden- 
ing is more often on the personality) that 
we are championing the cause of football 
for small ‘boys. 

There is, we have heard, much ob- 
jection to boys between the ages of 11 
and 15 playing football, but our experi- 
ence over ten years in coaching them is 
that the game works a powerful good, and 
when the play is well supervised (and 
the boys well padded) the danger of in- 
jury is almost negligible. Boys who 
weigh from 70 to 115 pounds, if they are 
under 15 and are kept within their own 
weight class, cannot hit each other hard 
enough tb cause serious damage; they 
have a natural way of taking bumps easily. 

At this age they love the rough and 
tumble of scrimmage, and the thrill of 
throwing passes which actually spiral, 
and of drop-kicking and designing intri- 
cate double-pass and reverse plays which 
seldom work. This is all something that 
—well, we think boys should be exposed 
to. And so, if you don’t mind, three long 
cheers and.a double wing-back for foot- 
ball and for football coaches who ‘van 
see beyond the goal posts. 


Prepare for Leisure 


F squash racquets does not become our 

national indoor game it will not be 
the fault of Harry L. Cowles,*the Harvard 
coach, who has written so enthusiastically 
of his sport in this issue of Scholastic 
Coach. Mr. Cowles’s firm belief that 
“within the next ten years the game will 
be played by more Americans than any 
other game”, will no doubt startle some 
of our readers, as it startled us, but we 


were cheerfully ready to excuse the rap- 


turous prediction knowing as we do that 
Mr. Cowles is sincere and that he is con- 
vinced that carry-over-into-life sports are 
the most worth while. 

It is widely predicted by commentators 
on life and the future that the greatest 
heritage of the children of today and 
tomorrow will be leisure. The idea is to 
have everybody working a little instead 
of just a percentage of us working a lot. 
The problem, as we understand it, will be, 
and perhaps is now, to teach our people 
when they are young how to really enjoy 


Me hours of leisure science and the 


humanitarian impulse are cutting out for 
them. 


We must not depend on the ‘movies and 
radio to occupy all our free time. Even 
the most sublime worshipper of wave- 
lengths could not stand this. Well, what 
will our freed people do? At this point 
we rise in our own enthusiasm with shouts 
of golf, tennis, squash racquets, badmin- 
ton, fencing, handball, et cetera, et cetera. 

In brief, our platform of action for 
cultivating one’s leisure time contains a 
sports plank. 


Round Football 


OU will recall that in the October 

- issue of the Coach there appeared on 
the front cover, under the old football 
print of Robert Cruikshank’s, the line: 
“*Mu ch of Yale Football This Year Will 
Go Back to the Days When the Ball Was 
Round.’—Dr. Stevens, Yale Coach.” 

This aroused quite a bit of curiosity 
round the country, and many were the 
letters coming to our desk asking what 
the Yale coach meant. Frankly, we didn’t 
kuow, but we had an idea that Coach 
Stevens did know, so we wrote and asked 
him to enlarge upon his statement. His 


reply: 


Though the outward frills of 
football as played today have 
changed the game tremendously, 
especially in the eyes of casual 
observers, the basis of good foot- 
ball, both defensive and offen- 
sive, still consist of well-timed 
blocking and charging and 
clean vigorous tackling. Of 

course, the offensive and defen- 
sive system of play which a team 
may use are immensely impor- 
tant, but give any first class 
coach eleven ball hawks who 
execute the above three factors 
of play and he will not worry 
about his system. To say that 
Yale football will go back to the 
days when the ball was round, 
means only -that every minute 
which can be stolen from the 
few hours in which there are 
to mould a team unit, will be 
devoted to instruction in these 
fundamentals of good football. 

A high school coach would do 
far more for his players if he 
would send them to college well 
equipped with a thorough un- 
derstanding of these fundamen- 
tals. Ball carriers are-not as 
hard to find as blockers... Very 
few linesmen ever report to a 


| 
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vafsity squad with a knowledge 
of a good offensive charge in- 
volving contact with a shap and 
a follow up. If you equip your 
men with a complete knowledge 

of these prime elements of foot- 

* ball, you are building upon 
rocks which will not crumble in 
the crisis. 


MARVIN A. STEVENS. 


High Hat 


PEAKING of Yale, Harvard drew a 
storm of abuse upon her crimson 
head by refusing to join with other east- 
ern schools in playing a foétball game 
for the Unemployment Fund. The re- 


.-,fusal came in the form of a statement 


from President Lowell himselg saying 
in effect that relieving the unémployed 
was not one of a university’s duties. A 
courageous dissension, no doubt, because 
President Lowell and Harvard were well 
aware what the popular feeling was, and 


is. Nevertheless, our belief is that Har- © 


vard and her president are ‘wrong; that 
the present emergency calls for action 
regardless of precedent, position and’ 
prestige. It is unfortunate that our coun- 
try has to resort to a surface;+scratching 
method for relieving unemployment, but 
since that method is the only one which 
we can use immediately in the crisis to 
relieve hunger and distress, it must be 
used. Harvard has set a poor example, 
but there have been, fortunately, other 
institutions of just as much, distinction 
setting a good example. 


No Hat 
ARVARD is not the only institution 
in the country that has a football 
team. Sing Sing prison has two of them. 
The penal institution, at whose head 
stands Warden Lewis E. Lawes, a noted 
authority on°criminology, has ‘taken up 
the game of football for reasons which 
are best told in Warden Lawes’s own 
words: | 
“Prisoners come here becauge they 
haven’t played the game according to the 
rules, and if we can teach them to play 
football and stick to the rules we’re put- 
ting them on the road to becoming good 
citizens. Baseball has been extremely 
successful in this way, and I have no 


_ doubt that football would be equally so.” 


“Those Two Im posters” 


UR humanitarian impulse gets the 
better of us each Sepfember at the 
beginning of the football season when we 
look at the list of scores in the news- 


_ papers and see things like this: 


Abercrombie High ........59 Fitch Tp. High .............. 0 
Deerswith Prep ............. 73 Valhalla High 2 
Aimee Semple Normal...104 Flinchburg High ........ 3 


Don’t smile, because you may be next. 
How would you like to be in the second 
column? How would you like to be in the 


first? If you ask us, “we should ‘prefer 
not being in either; we think it would be 
embarrassing in both places. It is like 
being between the devil and the deep sea. 
Excuse us if, in our juvenile way of think- 
ing, we get mental pains and reformer’s 
itch every time the football season starts, 
which is the signal for all the big teams 
to play all the little teams. 


The colleges are offenders as bad as, if 
not worse than, the high schools. We 
wonder what benefit to the student body 
of the losing school accrues from a 50-to- 
0-or-worse score at the outset of the 
season? May we tell you of a conversa- 
tion between two school men, without 
mentioning names? It is fact, not fancy. 


First School Principal: “You? have vis- 
ited our school, Mr. Smith, at a time 
when our spirit is somewhat shaken. 
Yesterday our football team lost by a 
score of 44 to 0. It was the third game of 
the season, and the third game lost. We 
haven’t even scored a touchdown in three 
games. There is nothing [ can do about 
it. It just happens that this year our 
material is poor, and our opponents’ ma- 
terial is good. We have the same coach 
this year that we had when we went 
through the season undefeated in 1929. 
But all those players are gone now. Some- 
times I wish our school were like yours, 


which is never subjected to the ebb and 


flow of football results.” 
Mr. Smith (Second School Principal) : 


“Well, sir, our boys occasionally plead 
with me to allow them to play outside 
games. As.you know, all our football is 
intramural. Eighty-five per cent of the 
boys in our school actually play foot- 
ball; they do not sit on the bench. They 
play with great spirit, too, and are 
coached in what I believe to be _ thor- 
oughly sound and up-to-date methods. 
We have to have six men on the staff who 
can coach football, but we feel that it is 
worth it. Our school, as such, has never 
dropped into the slough of despondency, 
as you say yours has, because when we 
play a’game it is among ourselves and 
as a school we don’t lose. Moreover, the 
players opposing each other in one of 
our games know each other quite well, 
and know just what the fellows playing 
opposite them are capable of doing off 
the football field. The quarterback of 
the one team knows that the center of the 
opposition is a writer of some promise, 
or that he is exceptionally good or bad 
in mathematics.” 


First School Principal: “In other 
words, football is a social game with you.” 


Mr. Smith: “Yes, we feel that it is all 
of that. But you must not receive the im- 
pression that we don’t play football hard, 
and well. Or that we do not practise it 
thoroughly. If you would visit us, you 
would see for yourself that, while our 
football may. have the social advantages 
of an afternoon tea, there the similarity 
ends.” j 


Scholastic Coach 


First School Principal: “The way | 
feel now, I would like to try your method 
in our school, but it is out of the question, 
Football is controlling us, we are not 


controlling it, and the suggestion from 


my lips that we give up interscholastic 
football would have to be followed by my 
resignation.” 


W elcome 
HE Coach extends a warm welcome to 


the Sportsmanship Brotherhood, 
whose official publication we become with 
this issue, and to Miss Alice W. Frymir, 
whose arrival on our staff places us in a 
better light with the ladies, where we 
like to be. Miss Frymir knows whereof 
she speaks in the realm of women’s phys- 
ical education, for she has seen service 
in various realms of the work, as player, 
teacher, administrator and writer. Her 


books on basketball, track, and field 
are well known. We hope you enjoy 2 


reading her copy a8 much as we have. 


Progressive F ootball 
HE player-control system of football 


advocated by Dr. Frederick Rand ~ 


Rogers (see page 17) is progressive 
(using the word in its new educational 
meaning) in its method. In the so-called 


’ progressive system, in the field of art, for 
_ instance, you give a child paint, brush 


and & canvas. Then you let the child go 
to it. Asked what about teaching the 
child technique, many art masters say 
that that can come later, if the child’s 
expression warrants it. But expression is 
the main thing. 

Applied to football, what would such 
progressivism in method lead to? Pre- 
cisely to what it leads to in art—a helter- 
skelter of stuff all of which is expressipn- 
istic, some of which has other merit. But 
football is pretty far removed from the 
field of-art. It is more closely allied to 
the field of scientific warfare, and the big 
idea, Dr. Rogers, in case you have for- 
gotten, is to beat the other team. And the 
best way to beat the other team is to call 
on the best available instruction, to call 
on the-Chamber of Commerce, to call on 
God if necessary (some teams actually 
do pray for victory before the game). 


Football is modified warfare; it is our 
est war game, and it is probably a good 


thing that we have it. We should rather 
see a boy playing with ootball than 


with cannon and cardboard soldiers, for 
in football the object is not the death of 
the enemy, but merely reaching its goal 
line. We ‘like to believe that the more 
football blood we have in our veins, the 
less our desire will be to kill the Germans, 
Portugese, the Italians and the 
Greeks. We like to believe this despite 
the fact that a lot of football was played 
in the United States before 1917. We are 
funny that way. We have great faith in 
human nature. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: -It is our opinion that Nat 
Holman is the greatest basketball player of the 
modern game, an opinion that is shared by 
most everyone who has seen him play. For this 
reason, and because all through his playing years 
(1917-1931), Mr. Holman coached first class 
teams at the College of the City of New York 
(where he is on the faculty in the physical edu- 
cation department) , we believe that anything he 
has to say about basketball is worth listening to. 


After three seasons with professional teams in 
eastern leagues, Mr. Holman joined the team 
which was destined to become one without a 
peer in the years between 1920 and 1929. On 
this team, the New York Original Celtics, which 
never lost a series to any team, and averaged 

30 games per season all over the country, Mr. 
Holman was the pivotal player and guiding 
spirit. ° 
His marksmanship at the basket, his unerring 
sense for moving to the right place at.the right 
time, his generalship in evolving the perfect 
Strategic move in the moment of need, were 
sources of wonder’to the thousands who would 
g0 to see the Celtics because Holman moved 


among them. 


For ten years he devoted his playing ex- 
clusively to the Celtics. It was not an uncom- 
mon thing for him to play an afternoon and an 
tvening game, sleep in a Pullman and arrive 

in New York in time to coach his college 
team. The Celtic players were uncanny in their 
ability to conserve their energy. On attack, they 
would often walk through formations in the 
mid-court, all the while waiting for the block 
which would free one of their players for a cut 
to the basket. The Celtics never took a shot 
unless they were in a position for it. They 
seemed always to have time to get set to shoot. 
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BASKETBALL TRAINING 
AND PRACTICE DRILLS 


By NAT HOLMAN 


HE opening of basketball practice at 
the College of the City of New York 
always leaves me with a double sensation 
-—the anticipatory thrill of another season 
of coaching at a college where the game 
has become almost institutionalized in 
character, and the knowledge that there 
is again in prospect the work of whipping 
an untutored squad into shape for a 
strenuous season of play. I should like 
to discourse on the unique character of 
basketball at the City College, but L will 
have to reserve that for my next article 
in the Coach, as in this I am limited to 
a discussion of the training side of the 
game. 

In talking of training, I make reference 
not only to the physical conditioning of 
the players, but also to the training in 
court technique and in the development 
of cohesive team play. But before a coach 
reaches even this preliminary stage, how 
is he to pick his squad? What are the 
criteria of basketball ability? Such a dis- 
cussion is of signal significance to a 
coach at this time of the year. 

The first turnout at City College usually 
shows a variegated lot of court perform- 
ers, but it takes only a few moments to 
distinguish the natugal from the unfin- 
ished player. The player who commands 
attention handles himself gracefully. He 
passes cleanly. He is fast and alert. He 
breaks sharply for the basket. To bring 
out these characteristics in a player I use 
a few simple formations which I will 
describe shortly. But no matter how 
crude a player looks at first glance, I 
never pass final judgment until after a few 
days. At the close of the first few prac- 
tices, I permit impromptu scrimmages of 
about five minutes. In these scrimmages 
I either confirm my early doubts and 
suspicions about a player’s abilities, or 
am agreeably surprised by the showing 
of a player who, although crude and 
awkward in his movements, shows enough 
aggressiveness to warrant my keeping 
him on the squad. No player should be 
dismissed before he has had a chance to 


- display his ability in a game. In fact if 


you have coaches enough, no player 
should be dismissed. 

In determining the fitness of my candi- 
dates, I use certain formations which can 
be used not only in pre-season training, 
but throughout the year, since they in- 
volve individual practice in those funda- 
mentals—shooting, dribbling, passing— 
which are absolute ingredients in the 
make-up of a successful player. 

The simple formations I use in the pre- 
liminary drills in passing, shooting and 
dribbling—so that the new candidates for 


the team can be observed under circum- 
stances not too difficult—are diagramed 
here and on the next page. 

In Diagram I is shown a drill in pass- 
ing and shooting. The squad is divided 
into two lines, A and B. The player in 
the center (No. 3) does the passing. No. 
1 and No. 2 break for the basket simul- 
taneously. No 3 passes to No. 1 who 
passes to No. 2, who shoots. No. 1 recov- 
ers the ball off the backboard and makes 
a return pass to the feeder. No. 1 then 
returns to line B and No. 2 to line A. 

The formation in diagram II can be 
used for training in dribbling, shooting, 
and handling of the ball. We again have 
two lines, A and B. Both lines start be- 
hind the center of the court. The player 
in the first line dribbles down court. The 
player in the opposite line runs parallel 
to him. As the latter nears the goal, the 
dribbler makes a short pass to him. Nb. 
2 shoots, No. l recovers and tosses the 
ball back, and both players return to op- 
posite lines. The same formation can be 
used for practice in the various shots 
underneath the basket. 

In the drill shown in diagram III, three 
lines are formed, A, B and C. Player, No. 
2 passes to No. 1 and delays while No. 1 
passes to No. 3. No. 2 then breaks for the 
basket and receives a pass from No. 3. 

These are some simple formations, and 
combinations can be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. But these manceuvers are 


DIAGRAM 


important only in so far as they teach the 
correct fundamentals of shooting, drib- 
bling, and passing. Let me briefly dis- 
cuss the mechanics of each of these. 
There are three principal types of. . 
shots—the field shot, the foul toss, and 
the shot made underneath the basket, or 
the “lay-up” shot. In the field shot, the 
player acts with speed and precision. As 
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soon as he receives the ball, he looks at 
the basket, and gauges his \distance. He 
clicks his feet together so as to provide 


the proper body balarice,, and holds the 


ball firmly in his hands. -He keeps his 
eyes intently on the midpoint of the front 
rim of the basket, and tries to shoot it 
over the rim. I do not advocate the use 
of the backboard in field shots, becatise 
of the difference in resiliency of various 
backboards, and because of the fact that 
it is.easier to keep one’s eyes riveted on 
the basket rather than on any spot of the 
backboard, which is of one color. The 


ball is thrown with a spin in order to 


give it direction, and distance is achieved - 


by flimging the arms upward after the 
shot for the follow through. , 

In the foul shot I advocate the under- 
hand toss. It is important here also to 


- bisect the front of the basket mentally 


-and to keep the eye fastened on its mid- 
point. The feet are spread apart, the 
arms held loosely at the sides, and the 
ball held firmly with therfingers, rather 


than the palm of the hand. The player - 


bends his knees slightly, and brings the 
ball in between his knees with his wrists 
bent inward. The shooter does not leave 
the floor, but rises on his toes, and brings 
his arms upward for the follow through. 
The underhand method is the ‘most nat- 
ural and least tiring kind. of shot. 

In shooting a ball from underneath the 
basktt, the backboard should’ be used. 
The player times his approach and then 


leaps into the air as high as he can. As: 


the player jumps he removes his left hand 
from the ball*(if he is a right-hander). 
The other arm is stretched overhead with 
the ball at the tip of the fingers, and the 
ball is made to carom softly off a deter- 
mined spot on the backboard, depending 
on the twist given the ball. _ 

In regards to passing, there are five 


‘ important types of passes: the regular 


one-hand pass, the bounce pass, the chest 
pass, the two-hand loop pass, and what I 
term the “slip” pass. 

In the regular. one-hand pass, made to 
a player at a distance of ten feet or so, 
the thrower stands sideways, holding the 


~ ball slightly to the rear, one hand over 


the ball, the other under it? The ball is 


brought up and thrown with a half over- 
hand motion. The hand at the top of the 
ball keeps it steady and is not removed 
until just before the ball is thrown. 


The bounce pass is a common one. 
When a player is so covered by an oppo- 
nent that he cannot make a pass to a 
teammate through the air, he simply 
throws the ball on the ground—close to 
the opponent’s feet, not close to the re- 
ceiver’s. The chest pass is a two-hand 
pass with the ball held in front of the 
chest and thrown with a quick flip of 
the wrists. The “slip”. pass is completed 
at close quarters and the player with the | 
ball twists his trunk and tosses it with a 
quick underhand flip into thé stomach of 
the man advancing in his direction. The 
two-hand loop pass is made to a team- 
mate who is well covered. The ball is 
thrown softly and with a loop over the 
head of the guard. 


The mechanics of dribbling are quite 
simple. It is very important that the ball 
should be dribbled low. A high dribbler 
is in danger of having the ball slapped 
away. The ball should be pushed ahead 
with the palm of the hand, rather than 
bounced straight up in the air. The 
dribbler, moreover, should not keep his 
eyes glued on the ball, but should almost 
“feel” it, and keep his head up, ready to 
make a pass at a moment’s notice. 


I usually start practice at City College 
about eight weeks before the season 
opens. As I have indicated, I permit very 
little scrimmaging in the first week. But 


as the squad begins to shape up, [ in-: 


crease the amount of time actually de- 
voted to play. I have never been strongly 
in favor of calisthenics or running for 
conditioning basketball players. The best 
way to learn basketball is to play it. 


Pre-season practice sessions last about 
two hours. For the first twenty minutes 
the players engage in shooting practice. 
For the next twenty minutes, I usually 
address the squad on’ mistakes. made in 
the previous day’s workout, and bring up 
some new, points. I then send the squad 
to the foul line. Each man shoots twenty- 
five fouls, and a record is kept on a chart 
by the. manager of all the totals and an- 
nounced at the end of each week. I de- 
vote the rest of the afternoon to scrim- 


mage, and stop the players often to 


correct faults. 


Improvement should be the watchword 
at every turn. One cannot do wonders 
with mediocre material, but a coach can 
at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
at the.end of the season that his players 
have advanced in a kndwledge and mas- 
tery of the game. 

What are some of the weak points that 


a coach should be on the lookout for in. 


the early part of the year? ‘ 
WILD SHOOTiING—A player who 


consistently takes off-balance shots is not 
a valuable team-man. A shot should be 
taken only when there is a reasonable 
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chance of the goal being made. Wilg 
one-hand shots should be tabooed. 


INABILITY TO “SWITCH”—The de. y 
lusion that a player must defend his vai" 
particilar opponent only, should be 
shattered. When a rival player is free the 
nearest player should cover him, regard. 
less of whose jump-off opponent he is. 


Switching is the crux of the man-to-map. 
“type of defensive basketball. This man 


to-man defense requires an_ intimate 
knowledge on the part of all players with 
the technique of defensive basketball. 


POOR PASSING SENSE—The smart 
basketball performer must know when to 
pass, and even more important whén not 
to pass. Long passes should be pro. 
hibited, unless a man is absolutely free, 
If there is the slightest chance of a pass 
being intercepted, it should. not be made 
at all. 


EXCESSIVE DRIBBLING—In mod- 
ern basketball, the dribble is used pri- 
marily as a means of}advancing the ball, 
and not as a means of dodging an oppo- 
nent. A player who dribbles incessantly 
should be benched. He upsets team play. 


TURNING THE EYES ON THE DE. 
FENSE—The cardinal mistake in de- 
fensive basketball is to allow the eyes to 
wander from one’s opponent to the ball. 
A player’s primary defensive worry is his 
opponent-in the man-to-man defense. If 
he can watch the ball and his opponent 
simultaneously, well and good. 


STEREOTYPED PLAYING—A bas- 
ketball player who consistently uses the 
same maceuvers is at a disadvantage. A 
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an 


player should* know how to use decep- 
tion, to change direction. 

These are some of the fundamental and 
commonly found weaknesses, which, if 
not discovered by a coach early in the 
season, may cause trouble and hamper 
efficiency throughout the year. 

I have said little- about the mueh dis- 
cussed topics of diet and sleep.’ I say 
little because I do not pretend to be @ 
(Continued « on page 18) 
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Everybody the Game 


By ROBERT E. LINDWALL 


Lincoln High School 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


OHN DEWEY in his book, “The Quest 
J for Certainty”, stresses a dynamic 
education for a dynamic world. The 
schools of the past were not conceived in 
the light of democracy. The beginning 
of intramurals is the dawn of a new era 
in which there are no lines of demarca- 
tion; one in which even the poorest player 
is given an opportunity to participate in 
an activity to suit his interests, age, abil- 
ity, and physical condition. 

I feel that so many articles on intra- 
murals have been from the university and 
college standpoint. In the past many of 
the organization and administration 
courses in colleges and universities have 
given out little information on high school 
intramurals. The univérsity and college 
are beginning to realize that although 
the institutions of higher learning are 
the peaks of our so-called intramural 
pyramid, the high schools must be stimu- 
lated along thosé lines to complete the 
pyramid. For these reasons I am going 
to present material that I hope will be of 
practical value to the high school di- 
rector planning .to organize intramural 
activities or to one planning to enlarge 
the program. I feel the program men- 
tioned (facilities permitting) with adap- 


’ tation may be used in either a small or 


large high school. 

My first suggestion to a director at- 
tempting the organization of an intended 
comprehensive program would be to start 
out with a few activities and gradually 
build up the program as facilities, in- 
terest, and experience permit. 

The most important thing to us is the 
child’s health. Therefore, our first con- 
sideration will be medical supervision. 
The Carnegie report shows that medical 
supervision is very lax in intramurals. 
After our medical examination we class- 
ify our Students into groups: First, those 
who may participate in all sports; sec- 
ond, thdse of limited participation; and 
third, no participation at all. This also 
expedites the matter of special physical 
education work as heart cases, etc. Be- 
sides this, each student must get a med- 
ical permit card signed by his parents 
and family doctor. In Wisconsin this card 
entitles him to free insurance by the 
State Athletic Association. 


Insurance 
The association pays for certain types 
of injuries that occur in sports or intra- 
mural activities. For example, if a man 
would fall down and break a collar bone 
in touch-football he would receive enough 
money to cover his expenses. 


Intramural Sports Make Players of 


Us All, 


The Physical Education Department 
(in which athletics is included) of Lin- 
coln High School has for its aim, “Intra- 
mural activities for every student” and 
carries on a completely organized pro- 
gram which attempts to bring every indi- 
vidual into some activity. The following 
specific objectives indicate in a more de- 
tailed manner the scope of our program. 

1. To provide facilities and the op- 
portunity for individuals to par- 
ticipate in supervised activities two 
to four times weekly. 

2.A natural division of competition 
(age, weight, height). 

3. Opportunity for extramural activ- 
ities. | 

4.To provide such a wide variety of 
activities that every one could find 
something to suit his interests, 
ability, and condition. 

5. Opportunity for competition with 
intramural teams of other nearby 
schools as an incentive, as well as 
the intraschool competition with 
talent of equal ability. 


The success of intramurals will depend 
upon the degree to which it is able to 
unify itself with the physical education 
program. This is more of a problem in a 
larger system where the work might not 
be codrdinated. In a small school where 
the coach is responsible for all the phys- 
ical education this is much easier as he 
is the coach, intramural director, and 
physical education director. Before I ex- 
plain briefly this amalgamation of de- 
partmental activity let me give you our 
intramural calendar. 

September — Drop-kicking, punting, 
hiking, touch-football, cross country, life- 
saving tests. 

October—Touch-football, hiking, speed- 
ball, cross country, life-saving tests. 

November—Swimming, foul-throwing, 
life-saving tests, fencing. 3 

December—Foul-throwing, basketball, 
water-polo, life-saving tests, fencing. 

January — Ice hockey, basketball, 
water-polo, ice carnival, life-saving tests, 
fencing. 

February—Basketball, boxing, water- 
polo, water carnival, fencing. 

March — Indoor baseball, swimming 
meet, volley ball, life-saving tests. 

April—A. A. U. tests, horseshoes, track 
and field meet, tennis, life-saving tests. 

May—A. A. U. tests, baseball, horse- 
shoe, model airplane flying, life-saving 
tests. - 

June—Complete May schedule. 

Note that the sports overlap from 
month to month, and that each specific 


Which Is a Desirable End 


sport is promoted during the season when 
interest is greatest in that sport. For ex- 
ample, in September the technique of 
drop-kicking and punting is taught to the 
boys just before the intramural contests 


in these activities. Hikes are taken durings | 3 


physical education periods stressing walk- 
ing form and correct posture. The game 
of touch-football is also taught in this 


month. In October the technique of 
speedball is added to the other activities. 
I do not mean to suggest that our phys- 
ical education program is entirely of an 
intramural nature, stressing only sports, 
for in reality we use these activities only 
as an addition to our regular program. 

New York State has done especially 
fine work in using Rogers strength tests 
in forming competition groups for intra- 
murals. However, many of the smaller 
schools are unable to afford the equip- 
ment necessary and to do this job re- 
quires careful testers. Nevertheless, a 
natural division of* competition (age, 
weight, size) is an all-important con- 
sideration. Thus one of the greatest prob- 
lems “facing intramural directors in the 
high school is a logical method by which 
teams may be formed having a group 
loyalty and yet being evenly matched. 
Here at Manitowoc we have experimented 
with various divisions—home rooms, gym 
classes, club representation, age, weight, 
height; class weight and height regard- 
less of age have been used. 


Of techniques used in the past we have 
found the following one most successful: 
We call together all boys, for example, 
who wish to play speedball, then divide 
them into age groups so that freshmen, 
sophomores, etc., are separated. These 
class groups are divided into weight 
groups. Captains are chosen by the di- 
rector or nominated by men present so 
as to have as many captains as there are 
teams wanted. Captains then choose their 
teams by rotation and thus a fairly bal- 
anced, successful league is formed. The 
director goes on the assumption that no 
one knows a boy’s ability as the boys 


‘themselves do and they will choose indi- 


viduals with ability, because every youth 
wants a winning team. It was realized 
of course that dividing boys into age 
groups (freshmen, etc.) was not a final 
basis of classification. In our experience 
(as verified by V. K. Brown of South 
Parks, Chicago) age correlates with per- 
formance with much more satisfactory 
results than height and weight or any 
combinations of the three factors. Our 
basis of division then is by assembling 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Time Out with a Winning Coach 


Editor's Note: Mr. Jenkins ts coach of the 
Ashland, Ky., High School football team 
which holds three consecutive state cham- 
pionships to its credit. The |Ashland team 
has not been defeated since 1925 and by no 
Kentucky team since 1922. Mr. Jenkins has 
not been coach that long for he is now only 
twenty-five. After his gradaation from Ken- 
tucky University three years | ago, he went 


directly to Ashland. 


OOTBALL is no different than any- 


thing else. You get out of it only what 
you put into it. | 
Work hard; block hard; tackle hard. 
Master thé fundamentals: Then you are 
well on the road to winning football 
games. 


‘I would not say that my success at Ash- 
land, Ky., High School in winning the 
scholastic championship of Kentucky 
three straight years is entirely due to the 
system I use. 


When I stepped out of the| backfield at 
Kentucky University into a coaching job 
I fell heir to some of the best material in 
Kentucky, the finest spirit and backing 
anywhere -4 the country, and as valuable 
an aid as I could wish for ip line-coach 
Fayne Grone. 


Perhaps one could take some other 
style of offense and be just as successful, 


but I lean to a variation of the double 


wingback system as used by Pop Warner 
and Robert Zuppke. 


Our attack furnishes four threats, run- 
ning of one formation. Behind good 
blocking it is difficult to stop and carries 
power plus. The double wingback is 
rarely used by high school teams, gen- 


erally being considered too deep and 


complicated for boys of high school age. 
That may be one reason it has been so 
effective for us. 


To master it requires a great deal of 
practice. We begin actual building to- 
ward our team for the following fall in 
February, holding a coaching class of one 
hour’s length twice a week. In these 
classes, which practically all football 
candidates attend, we take up and ex- 
plain how to block, tackle, throw passes 
and all the other points of the game. 


Having had this all explained to them 
during the winter, the boys have a chance 
to put it into practical use in the spring 
when we hold six weeks of spring prac- 
tice. During this six weeks we drill the 
players on the various forms of blocking, 
proper methods of tackling, and give 
them the fundamental plays to be used 
in the fall. 


Right here, I'd like to say that one 
thing which we stress is running. We 
figure if a boy can’t run properly he can’t 
play football, and some time each day 
during every one of our practice sessions 
is spent on running. 


After the first week of spring practice 


we send the boys through their funda- 


mentals each day and then let them play 
a game of ten minute quarters. This 
toughens them up and gets them used. to 
thinking and acting under fire. th. 


Some time each day is spent on block- 
ing and tackling the dummy to give them 
the proper form. This is the way we 
always wind up our practice. 


We also spend a good deal of time 
each day playing the teams against every 


By PAUL JENKINS 
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a 


form of offense known to us so they will 
know the proper defense for any offense 
they may encounter. All the backs are 
drilled on how to throw passes in an 
effort to uncover new talent in this line, 
while an effort is made to develop all 
punters possible. 


Since we usually open our season the 
first week of school, practice for our 
team starts about three weeks before 
school opens. The first week: is spent on 
conditioning to get the boys in shape for 
the work to come. Calisthenics play a big 
part in this. During this week we also 
begin pass defense drills. 


The end of the first week we take the 
pick of our material to a nearby camp 
where they can spend practically all their 
time out-of-doors and two sessions a day 
at practice as well as a skull practice in 
between. The first week at camp we are 
ready to start scrimmage, getting ready 
for the thumps and bangs of the season. 
We return in time for the opening of 
school. 


From here on throughout the season 


our work runs along sort of a routine 
schedule which reads something like this: 


“Monday — Following game previous 
week. Loosen up to get the soreness out. 
Show the team the defense to be used 
against the team to be met next. Tell 
each player his mistakes made in the 
previous game and correct them: Practice 
punting and kicking off and practice run- 
ning. 


Tuesday—Go through’ ‘fundamentals. 
Scrimmage offensive plays for 30 min- 
utes. Scrimmage on defense for 20 min- 
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Handling the ball properly in the backfield is 
necessary to the success of the wing-back of- 
fense. Here the spinner, squatting with his 
back to the line, is passing the ball to a wing- 
back. The man taking the ball must keep his 
éhoulder low to cover the ball from the view 
of the opponents. Screening it thus, he passes 
it quickly across his stomach to his off-hip. 
With two wing-backs passing the spinner thus, 
your opponents have difficulty determining 
which one of the wing-backs (if either) has 
taken the ball, or whether the spinner has kept 
it, or given it to the tail-back. 


Shoulder-blocking aided by the use of the 
arms when one offensive player is assigned to 
take-out a defensive player at close range. The 
use of the blocker’s arms as illustrated is legal 
because they are close to his body. 


Two offensive linemen, shoulder to shoulder, 
“pin”: a defensive lineman out of the play by 
concerted charging. If the snapping of the 
ball did not occur before the snapping of the 
camera's shutter, the defensive young man on 
our right would incur a five-yard penalty for 
off-side, assuming that the headlinesman was 
attentive to his duty. 


utes. Run signals 20 minutes. Block and 
tackle dummy. Also continue practice 
on kicking and run some more. 


W ednesday—Same as Tuesday except 
do everything ten minutes longer. Add 
pass defense practice of 15 minutes. 


Wednesday Night—Skull practice for 
everyone. Draw up own plays and those 
of other teams and explain them. Give a 
pep talk to the extent team is to be keyed 
up for next opponent. 


Thursday—Go down under punts. Go 
through all plays against dummy defense 
until team can run them perfectly. Have 
dummy defensive scrimmage against 
other team’s plays. Work on pass defense 
for 20 minutes. Practice going down 


under kickoff twice. End up by blocking em 


and tackling dummy. 


Friday—Same as Thursday, but cut 
practice down to 45 minutes. 


During the first week of practice we 
have éach boy obtain a notebook in which 
we give him one or two plays each day to 
be used against both six and seven man 
lines until he has the complete list. He is 
required to study these in spare minutes 
so that they will be thoroughly under- 
stood and\he will know exactly what he 
is to do on every play. 


As is understood by all coaches and 
physical directors, plenty of sleep and 
the following of normal health rules is a 
necessary part of the training of any foot- 
ball team. Training rules should be 
strictly enforced. 


Players here get the spirit of the team 
and get their bodies toughened up for the 
rigors of the game playing with the 
scrubs against the regulars. Boys who 
make the regular team usually spend a 


This is what Knute Rockne called “double 
co-ordination”. The defensive man is splitting 
through two offensive men who, shoulder to 
shoulder, have tried to block him out. He shoves 
one man aside with his hands and gives the 
other his shoulder and hip as he breaks through. 


lf every interferer in the open field took out 
would-be tacklers as effectively as it is being 
done here, your grandmother would have no 
difficulty reaching the goal line with the ball. 


year on the scrubs, and sometimes longer. 

Lots of work and determination with 
the right sort of training and most any 
team can win football games. You can’t 
stop a team from scoring unless you know 
how to tackle and your own plays won’t* 
work unless you know how to block. 


Death of Sheridan, Army Player 


N A kickoff play in the last quarter 

of the Army-Yale game, Oct. 23, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, jr., of Au- 
gusta, Ga., Army end, met with a tragic 
accident as he ran down the field under 
the kick to tackle the Yale ball-carrier. 
Suddenly, and perhaps unexpectedly, 
blocked out of the play, Sheridan was 
hit in such a way as to break his neck. 
Under artificial respiration he lived for 
forty- eight hours, then died without hav- 
ing regained consciousness. 

As a result of the tragedy, the kickoff 
as a play was again examined by the foot- 
ball critics. It is acknowledged to be the 
most dangerous play in football, because 
the blockers have more yards in which 
to gain momentum than they have on any 
other play in the game. And, moreover, 
the kickoff is the only play in football 
today which permits of the old-fashioned 
wedge. Six or more players of the receiv- 
ing side can form in a phalanx and pro- 
tect the ball-carrier by running pell-mell 
into the defensive tacklers. Scholastic 
Coach believes that much that was put in 
the newspapers about the tragedy was 
out of place; much of it reeked of the 
kind of cman 2525 one finds in cheap 


motion pictures. It is too bad that so . 
many editors of sports pages do not know 
even how to handle with dignity and sim- 
plicity a thing of this kind. 

Among the press items concerning the 
tragedy was one that we particularly 
liked. It appeared in F. P. A’s. column, 
The Conning Tower, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, and said: 

“So home and to dinner and then after 
to the office and worked there for a bit, 
and learned with great sadness that Cadet 
Dick Sheridan that was so hurt yesterday 
at New Haven cannot possibly live more 
than a day or two, and yet I have a notion 
that the percentage of casualties in foot- 
ball is mighty low. But I think that there 
are many injuries received that are con- 
sidered slight which lower the health or 
efficiency of the player years after, for 
often have I seen this or that person who 
said, I cannot walk far withdut my legs 
beginning to hurt, or I cannot play 
singles on account of the injury | got in 
football twenty years ago. And I feel 
that I would far rather that my boys 
would play football and take a chance of 
being injured than to be too timid to try 
to play at all. 
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Play Squash Racquets School 
It Is Another of the Fine Sports 
That Can Be Carried into Adulthood 


MR. COWLES 


NE thousand Harvard students play 
squash racquets daily on the college 
‘courts. There are more than fifty courts, 
each unit of the new House Plan having 
its own set of them. The game has taken 
firm root at Cambridge. It ‘holds atten- 
tion because ‘it is a virile game and easy 
to learn. It has grown without any ap- 
preciable assistance from the schools. It 
started as an old man’s game. It is now 
the college boy’s game. There is no 
earthly reason why it cannot be the 
schoolboy’s game. 

Perhaps because I have been associ- 
ated with the development of squash 
racquets since the game got its first foot: 
hold in New England, I have been asked 
times without number: “Do you think 
squash racquets is a good game for high 
school boys?” My answer is: “An ex- 
cellent game. A boy learns to think 
quickly, to act quickly, to be a good sport. 
There is no place in squash raequets for a 
boy who is not a good sport. Bodily con- 
tact is inevitable in the small) space that 
is set aside for the game. The boy who 
will not give hi$ opponent a right of way 
would be well-advised not to |buy a rac- 
quet. Squash racquets requires self- 
sacrifice.” | 

“But,” the questioner asks, “don’t you 

. think squash racquets is too strenuous for 
school boys?” 

And my reply must be in the negative. 
A high school student has definite phys- 
ical limitations. Nature provides the 
stopping point for a boy who is playing 


_sguash racquets for exercise., There is 
-danger if a boy’s parents or a coach 
urges him to indulge in excessive com- 
_ petition, just as there is danger when a 


school football coach does not remove 
from the field a player whose efforts have 
left him so exhausted that he is suscept- 
ible m x ury. Just as a basketball player, 
ot a hockey player can overdo. But the 
game of squash racquets has so much to 
commend it to the young idea that I 
would unhesitatingly state that it would 
be a worth-while addition to any high 
school athletic program. 


Nor is it essential that the boy be a 
robust physical specimen to take up the 
game. My experience has been that there 
is no exercise more stimulating than a 
twenty-minute period on the squash 
racquet court. It takes time to learn the 
game; it takes patience to master the 
stroke-production and to figure the angles 
on the four walls, but the effort is well 
worth the reward, because this is a game 
which can be played for twenty years 
after a boy has ended his high schoo 
days. 

When a beginner comes to me for 
squash racquets instruction, I can tell be- 
fore I have seen him swing a squash 
racquets “bat” half a dozen times whether 
he has ever played tennis or baseball. 
Only the other day a Harvard senior re- 
ported to me for tennis instruction. I 
could tell almost instantly that he was 
new at any ball game. And one of his 
first remarks was: “Gosh, how I wish I’d 
played tennis or something before now. 
I’ve done nothing in college except row.” 

A year ago last fall, at the Harvard- 


-Michigan football. game out in Ann Ar- 


bor, Fielding Yost took a group of East- 
erners to the wonderful Winter Sports 
Building which his organizing genius 
helped to erect. There were more than 
twenty squash racquets courts under one 
roof—all idle. I was told that the game 
had not taken hold with the undergrad- 
uates. One reason was because the initial 
expenditure of $5 to $9 for a racquet 
dulled the ardor of some who might turn 
to the game. i 

I have not heard how squash racquets 
is progressing at the University of Michi- 
gan or in other mid-western centers of 
education, but I do know that it is sweep- 
ing the East like wildfire. Yale’s new 
Payne Whitney Memorial Gymnasium 
will house twenty courts. The game is 
firmly entrenched at Princeton, Pennsyl- 
vania and Trinity. Amherst is erecting 
courts. Dartmouth has a new squash 
racquets unit to its gymnasium, erected at 
a cost of $100,000 during the past sum- 
mer, which contains ten singles and one 
doubles court. Smith College at North- 


hampton, Mass., is the first: women’s col- 


By HARRY L. COWLES 
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lege, to my knowledge, to install courts. 

The secondary schools are gradually 
but surely building courts. St. Paul's 
School in Concord, N. H., was the pace- 
setter in providing squash racquets courts 
for its students. There were courts there 
long before the game was introduced at 
Harvard.’ St. Mark’s School in South- 
boro, Mass., and Groton School have 
sponsored the game of “Fives” for many 
years, and this game has provided the 
start of many of /Harvard’s leading play- 
ers. More recently Middlesex School in 
Concord, Mass.; Belmont Hill School, 
Country Day School in Newton, Mass.; 
Milton Academy and Brooks School in 
North Andover have built squash racquets 
courts. Exeter has them; Andover hasn't. 
Thus far few high schools have courts, 
but I feel that the time is not far distant 


’ when the city and town authorities will 


build. courts for their students. 

It requires relatively little space to in- 
stall a squash racquets court. The official 
measurements are 32. feet long by 18% 
feet in width and 16 feet in height. The 


rules are not unlike those which apply to 


handball. The scoring is somewhat sim- 
ilar to those of racquets or handball. 
There are four walls and the ball can be 
played off each of them. The game pro- 
vides exercise quickly and even a single 
player can benefit from batting the ball 
about. 

A service line is marked across the rear 
of the court, ten feet from the back wall. 
A semicircle is marked on the floor as & 
service box. The player must keep one 


(Continued on page 29) 
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. Catherine Hardin, four times golf champion of 


the Fort Smith, Ark., High School 


By EARL U. HARDIN 


Editor’s Note: An attorney at Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, Mr. Hardin has made golf his avo- 
cation in a thorough and public-spirited way. 
His work in giving golf to the high school 
students of Fort Smith, and in organizing 
the game on democratic principles for men 
 aagagae is well known in official golfing 
circles. 


OUR years ago, I was called on by 

the Fort Smith superintendent of 
schools, J. W. Ramsey, and the principal 
of the high school, Elmer Cook, to assist 
them in introducing golf in the public 
schools. 

A protecting canvas was put up in the 
gymnasium and the local professional at 
Hardscrabble Country. Club, Frank 
Lewis, volunteered to instruct high school 
pupils and teachers in the game every 
evening. The result was that much in- 
terest was taken in this activity by teach- 
ers and pupils. 

The fact that golf was requested by 
the administrators of the schools is par- 
ticularly interesting. They held the theory 
that the more sports with carry-over value 
which the school provides for its pupils 
the greater service it will be rendering 
them. They also see the value of golf as 
a possible additional influence in keeping 
the family together in a real sense, and 


GOLF AND TENNIS QUESTIONNAIRE ; | 


The co-operation of all our readers is asked in the survey being made by SCHOLASTIC COACH | 
to determine to what extent golf and tennis are played in the secondary schools of the United | 
States. Take a few minutes’ time to fill out the questionnaire below and send it to 155 East 44th 


Street, New York, N. Y. Besides being a service to SCHOLASTIC COACH, your co-operation in 
this matter will no doubt have its effect on stimulating interest in the playing of golf and tennis 


in the schools. It may also lead to the adoption of a plan, contemplated by one of the national 
golf associations, whereby schools interested in having special instruction in golf could obtain it at 


no expense. | 
1. Number of students enrolled in your high school? : 
Boys: 
Girls: 

2. How many boys and girls in your school now play—Golf? ._...: Tennis? 

3. Do you, or anyone in your school, teach golf? Tennis? 


4. How many golf links are there in your city? 


@..... Tennis courts? 


5. If SCHOLASTIC could obtain a competent golfer, without charge, to teach a golf class in 


your high school, would you arrange a class? 


6. If you now have, or have had golf classes, how many students participated? 
If you now have, or have had tennis classes, how many students participated? 
7. Does your school decide a golf champion: for girls? 
for boys? 
a tennis champion: for girls? 

for boys? 
8. Has your school been represented in a city or sectional meet? Tennis ........ 


PLEASE SEND TO SCHOLASTIC COACH, 155 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Golf 


SCHOOL GOLF 
IS GROWING 


in this day of multitudinous outside-the- 
home attractions for youth in which the 
parents are not wanted, such a factor is 
not to be ignored. 


We have one family in Fort Smith 
where it is not uncommon to see mother, 
father and daughter playing golf to- 
gether. We have another family where 
grandfather, father and son are to be 
seen on the links and still another where 
grandmother, son and grandson play to- 
gether. 


After golf was firmly established in the 
schools and credits given for it, the same 
as for any other sport, other schools in 
Arkansas began to take an interest in it 
and now it has become a regular part of 
the annual interschool athletic contests 
of the state. The school golf movement 
is rapidly spreading, without question, 
and I have had letters from all parts of 
the United States and Europe about our 
methods. 


As a result of the enthusiasm created in 
golf by the schools taking it up, every 
town of over 800 population within a 
radius of seventy-five miles of Fort Smith 
now has a golf course. As a direct out- 
come of the school activity, these towns 
organized into what is known as the Two 
States Golf League. Having personally 
laid out some eight or ten golf courses at 
the request of friends in these towns, the 
next work I fell heir to was to organize 
these clubs into a league. 


The activity of the Two States Golf 
League has had an effect on the communi- 
ties that no words can describe. It has 
modified to a large extent the petty jeal- 
ousies that have been age-old in the little 
towns. This league meets every two 
weeks. / 


As an outgrowth of the school league 
the ladies of several towns surrounding 
Fort Smith recently organized the Ladies 
Two States Golf League. At the first 
meeting more than seventy ladies at- 
tended and thirty-eight completed the 
18-hole play and turned in their scores. 
Recently the second meeting took place 
and notwithstanding the fact that it was 
a rainy day, more than fifty ladies took 
part in the play at Poteau, Okla., and the 
schedule was arranged for every two 
weeks for the balance of the season. | 

As a result of the publications of scores 
made in these games, dubs are no longer 
afraid to play. Learning that others made 
big scores, too, they became less self- 


conscious about going out and playing 


themselves. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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The Status Blockin 


By JACK LIPPERT 


HE one point, more than any other, which 
has given the basketball rales committee 
pause for concern is the question of blocking. 
And the reason that the legislators are slow 
at arriving somewhere on this question is that 


the ideal of basketball as they see it is n 
consonant with the way basketball is playéd x 


by the highly coached teams. A college b 
ketball player, a member of the team which 
won thé Eastern Intercollegiate) League cham- 
pionship last season, remarked te us the other 
day: “Can you imagine an up-to-date basket- 
ball team that ‘does not block?” 


Now, as we all still know, blocking is pro- 
hibited by the rules and there are no two 
ways about it. The newest version of the 
rules (1931-1932) delicately omits that refer- 
ence to blocking which was contained in the 
1930-1931 official interpretation) where it was 
stated: “Blocking occurs with men in motion 
only in the event personal contact is made, 
except in the following case‘ If a player 


" 
x 


A has the ball. 


A passes to B and A runs 6 straight down to 
block for C, as— 


C comes out from corner to receive, in his 


new freedom, pass from B. 


attains a position on the floor whith results 
in cutting off an opponent and subsequently 
makes any movement or motion which im- 
pedes the progress of the opponent | cut ae, a 
block has been committed. 


“Note: A Player i in motion n of offense but 
not in possession of the ball is \deemed pri- 
marily responsible for committing blocking. 


“If this statement is helpful in eradicating 
blocking and in emphasizing that ‘playing 
the ball’ is the chief fundamental of basket- 


ball, it should be adopted.” 


Scholastic Coach 


Basketball Is Confronted with 
an’ Ethical Problem Because 


of a Deficiency in the Rules 


IT 


A has the ball. 
‘A passes to B and cuts toward basket as— 
blocks for him. 


A, free, may receive a short pass from B and 
dribble for shot, or do a number of things. 


Now all this has been omitted from the new 
official rules-comments, for the committee no 
doubt was in a quandary. It was again, we be- 


lieve, a question of the basketball ideal con-— 


flicting with the reality. The matter is very 
much up in the air; the special sub-commit- 
tee appointed to submit comments on block- 
ing, and also pictures, did this, but the 
material never got into prints Hence, e 
1931-1932 Guide is with and again we 
know no more about what the legislators 
think of blocking than we ~" before; in 


fact, we know less. 


Blocking will go on just the same, and by 
the time the 1932-1933 Guide is published 
the Joint Committee may have given the prob- 


lem the further study which the Committee _ 
felt it needed before anything more was said, 


about it in the rules. 


If a prophecy is in order, ours is that 
nothing will be put into the rules which will 
change the status quo. Blocking, which now 
has a rule prohibiting it, is generally and 
openly practiced. What we prophesy is the 
removal of the disregarded “A player shall 
not block an opponent” (Rule 15, Sec. 10) 
and the substitution of a term which means 
what the basketball specialists seem to want, 
to wit, a rule prohibiting the blocker from 
causing personal cdntact against an opponent 
while he (the blocker) is in motion. 


Basketball is more “scientific” with block- 
ing than without it; that is,|there is afforded 
a greater variety of offensive maneuvers by 
‘the use of blocking than without it. And 


anyhow, teams which never set out to block 
do it time and again unwittingly. Are they 
innocent and the premeditating blockers 
guilty? 


_ This is the point about which conscien. 
tious coaches have been troubled, I know, 
Of course the law-breaking has become go 
common that in many sections of the country 
blocking has the unwritten sanction of the 
basketball people, just as beer-drinking in 
New York (and elsewhere, from what I hear) | ‘ 
is legal with most everybody except the 
authorities in Washington. That this tacit 
rules-breaking is not a good atmosphere for 


the rearing of sincerity and respect-for-the- 


law we all grant. 


The block plays here published were dia- 
grammed by an observer of ours .who for 
three seasons of varsity basketball on a 
famous blocking team, played against the 
leading teams of the Middle-West and East. 
He is now a coach, and prefers not to have 
his name used, because he did not invent 
the plays. 


“There is nothing new in blocking,” he 
says, “every automobile driver knows what a 
‘legal block’ is. There are plenty of blocks 
on the highways, but seldom a collision. You 
are penalized for the collision.” 


Many coaches who teach their teams block 
plays cite legal approval of their action by 
calling the manceuvers “screening” instead 
of ne It doesn’t make any difference 


It 
4; 
x 


A passes to C who pulls out from corner. 


As A runs in for a return pass “in the alley”, 
his guard X will find it difficult to follow him, 
what with the traffic jam as C returns pass to 
A at close quarters. 


If freed, A will dribble in for a shot, unless 
the defense has shifted brightly. 
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O =players on offense 
xX = defensive players 
mpeth of ban 


— > = path of player 


dribble 
* block 


/ 


what it is called. It is all “impeding the 
progress of an opponent who has not the 
ball”. And anything that does this is block- 
ing. And all the block plays that we show 
here do this. But we are not ashamed, be- 
cause we are one who believes that the fault 
lies in the rules and not in blocking, and 
that what is wrong is the rule and not the 
play. We also know that a number of hon- 
orable members of the rules committee feel 
as we, and thousands of others, do about it. 


Oswald Tower, official rules interpreter 
and one of the great men of basketball, re- 
cently came to New York to interpret the 
1931-1932 basketball rules. Also present to 


A has the ball. 


He passes in to B. 


And the same thing ought to happen as de- 
veloped in Diagram III, except that it is right 
instead of left. 


help were L. W. St. John of Ohio State and 
Major John L. Griffith, commissioner of the 
Western Conference. On this occasion we 
asked Mr. Tower whether the committee had 
any advice to give the conscientious coach 
who hesitated to teach blocking but felt 
almost impelled to do it in order to compete 
on an even (if not a fair) basis with teams 


A hos the ball. 
C pulls out and receives pass from A, as— 


B comes over from side to block for C as X, 
C’s guard, follows C out. . 


C should be free of X as C dribbles cross- 
court UNLESS B’s guard, the other X (not indi- 
cated) has anticipated the block and wisely 


. watched for C’s cross-court dribble. 


A has the ball. 


A passes to B, who fakes a return pass cross- 
court as C emerges from corner to block for 
him. This gives B freedom on the left, which 
he utilizes by dribbling into the open, and 


shooting. 


A is also open for return pass, making a sort 


of double-block. 


that used block plays. Mr. Tower of course’ 
could not speak for the committee; his role 
is one of interpreter of the rules as they are 


(Continued on page 28) 
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B has the ball. 
He back-passes to A, who fakes pass to C. 


B quickly blocks for A. 


This is easy, because X usually does not see B. 


B has the ball. 
B passes to C, and— 
Crosses over to block for him, C dribbling 


around the blocking. C first should quickly fake 
a dribble toward the sideline. 


OUT OF BOUNDS BLOCK PLAY 


 D has the ball—out of bounds in his own 
énd of the floor. He fakes to B, then fakes a 
long pass to the back-court, and then back- 
passes to C, who pulled out free, because B 
went in to block for him (C). A lot of pos- 
sibilities here. 
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ian Views Sportsmanship 


Canad 


By H. H. ROXBOROUGH 


NE of thé most popular pastimes to- 
day is that of “knocking sport for 
a goal”. If you ask an otherwise normal 
citizen to express his opinion of modern 
games you will likely listen to such a 
vigorous accusation that, if delivered to a 
grand jury, it would result in the perma- 
nent banishment of sport from further 
human association. | 
Many will energetically declare that 
sport has ceased to properly function be- 
cause the spirit of chivalry has died; that 
the desire to win is so dominant that the 
means of gaining victory are not consid- 
ered and that the character-building qual- 


ities in sport exist only in the minds of 
visionaries. | 


True it is that a professional swimmer, 
in his moment ‘of triumph, referred dis- 


paragingly to his beaten opponent and . 


refused the congratulations jof the con- 
quered; a prominent junior rugby team 
was leading in a national junior cham- 
pionship match when the ‘home club’s 
supporters ran amuck and attacked the 
visiting players and the referee; a senior 
hockey team became so riddled with 
penalties that, at one nioment of an im- 
portant game, only two players remained 
on the ice; golfers have been known to 
appear so late at the starfing tee that 
their keyed-up opponents have begun 
with a real handicap; tennis ‘stars in in- 
creasing numbers have stoppgd play and 
questioned decisions while tennis crowds 
have registered hisses and boos; one-day 
tournaments have upset the tranquility of 
lawn bowling to such an extent that “pot- 
hunting” has increased and many bowlers 
would rather lose with a large score than 
win with a small total; and even cricket 
has had ‘its lapses and the faithful fol- 
lowers who once confined their indigna- 
tions ‘to the sporting page are now 0c- 
casionally voicing their sentiments right 
on the field of play. | 

But, after all, those indiscretions are 
but surface scratches for underneath 
them and despite head-lines*and_ prevail- 
ing opinions, there is a wealth jof fairness 
in play; for every player who quits or 
alibis or cheats there are hundreds who 
not only decline to cheapen sport but-who 
definitely refuse to take any advantage to 


which they are not entitled; Do you 


question that belief? 

Well, unfortunately, unpleasant inci- 
dents receive so much prominence that, 
as an antidote, there might be some real 
justification for us to recall just a few 
of the many instances of sportsmanship 


that have been observed by or related- 


to us. 

For example, Cliff Chillcott, a well- 
known all-around athlete, was once en- 
tered in the Ontario wrestling champion. 


¥ 
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THE SPORTSMANSHIP BROTHERHOOD HAS THE FLOOR 


With this issue, Scholastic Coach takes over the circulation tof Sportsmanship, the official 
publication of The Sportsmanship Brotherhood, Inc., an organization fostering and spreadi 
“the spirit of sportsmanship throughout the world”. It is’with the feeling of.being honored 
that Scholastic Coach turns over some of its columns each issue to the BrotHerhood. 

The annual luncheon of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood for discussion of the problems 
relating to sportsmanship in schools and colleges will be held at the Town Hall Club ip 
New York on Monday, Dec. 28, at 12:30 o'clock... Lee F. Hanmer, chairman of the advisory 
committee of the Brotherhood, is in charge of arrangements. te 

Of interést to Scholastic Coach readers who may not have known of the Sportsmanshi 
Brotherhood are the following names of men and women who are connected officially wi 
the organization: 

Matthew Woll, president; E. K. Hall, first vice-president; Devereux Milburn, second vice. 
president; Preston Davis, third vice-president; Ormond G. Smith, fourth vice-president; 
James G. Blaine, treasurer; Danie] Chase, executive-director. 

Board of Directors—Charles Sumner Bird, Jr., James G. Blaine, Major E. Bowditch, John 
P. Bowditch, John McEntee Bowman, Peter J. Brady, Colonel Henry Breckinridge, Wm. F. 
Carey, H. H. Chamberlin, Captain Percy R. Creed, Stuart M. Crocker, Marshall Field, Dr. 
John H. Finley, Dr. George J. Fisher, Hugh Frayne, C. C. Goodrich, William Green, E. K. 
Hall, William E. Hall, Lee F. Hanmer, C. Fred Hazelwood, Murray Hulbert, Dr. E. C. 
Jessup, T. A. D. Jones, Otto H. Kahn, Gustavus T. Kirby, Dr. G. R. Manning, Major A. W, 
Proctor, D. H. Reese, Dr. A. W. Rowe, Dr. Howard J. Savage, Dr. Lewis W. Smith, Louis 


_ E. Stoddard, Dr. John J. Tigert, Dr. John Wilce, Owen D. Young. 


Advisory Committee—Lee F. Hanmer, chairman, R. K. Atkinson, Dr. James A. Babbitt, 
Frank Peer Beal, Capt. James H. Beard, Howard S. Braucher, Andrew Brown, Dr. John 
Brown, Jr., Avery Brundage, Dr. William Burdick, Wm. Butcher, E. Dana, Caulkins, Dr. 
Henry S, Curtis, Julian Curtis, John Daniels, George E. Dickie, Philip D. Fagans, Bryan 
Field, Arthur Grahame, Maj. John L. Griffith, A. E. Hamilton, Dr. W. Clark Hetherington, 
Dr. A. G. Ireland, John H. Mason, Dr. R. Tate McKenzie, Dr. Harold D. Meyer, E. D. 
Mitchell, Julian 5. Myrick, Prof. Jay Nash, Wilfred Pond, Maj. P. S. Prince, Dr. Joseph 
E. Raycroft, Grantland Rice, Dr. F. R. Rogers, Dr. James E. Rogers, Floyd A. Rowe, Carl L. 
Schrader, J. R. Sharman, John B. Shearer, Walter E. Short, S. C. Staley, Dr. Augustus 
Thomas, Walter Trumbull, H. W. Wack, Dr. A. P. Way, Dr. Jesse F. Williams, Fielding 


H. Yost. 


\ 


Associate Editorial Board—Richard E. Danielson, George Dickie, Dr. John H. Finley, 


Hugh Frayne, Arthur Grahame, A. E. Hamilton, Lee F. Hanmer, T 


A. D. Jones, Dr. G. 


Manning, Miss Ethel Perrin, Major A. W. Proctor, Dr. A. W. Rowe, Dr. Howard J. Savage, 
J. R. Sharman, S. C. Staley, Dr. John Tigert, Walter Trumbull, Bryan Field. 


ships and his weight permitted compéting 
in the 135-pound class. But he had: been 
coaching other wrestlers in that weight 


and in heavier classes and did not wish 


to wrestle against his own pupils. To 
avoid this situation he entered a class 
where the competitors were forty pounds 
heavier than himself. Yes, he won. 


Four seasons ago Percy Williams 


traveled east to the Canadian track and 


field championships. At the conclusion of 
the preliminary heats of the 100-yard 
dash it was evident that there were six 


- finalists but only five running lanes and 


as Percy Williams and J. Brown of Ed- 
monton had finished second in the two 


‘slower heats it was arranged that these 


two Westerners would toss for the fifth 
entry; the coin was flipped and Brown 
was the fortunate guesser. Now Williams, 
then almost unknown, had traveled half 
way across the continent for this oppor- 
tunity to match his speed and he might 
well have registered disgust but instead 
he cheerily smiled, energetically shook 
Brown’s hand and wished him the best 
of luck. Percy Williams’ sportsmanship 
equals his athletic prowess. 

Af the last Olympic games, “Don” Car- 
rick, Canada’s light-heavyweight boxing 
contender, was being prepared for his 
second bout and the attendant had 
wrapped one complete roll of tape around 
his right hand, when the boxer inquired, 
“What are you going to do with my 


other hand?” “Oh,” was the reply, 
“I have another full roll for that one.” 
“Well!” said the sturdy boxer, “You 
know I am entitled to only one roll for 
two hands so I don’t want you to use two 
rolls.” The single bandage was removed, 
torn in half and served for both hands 
as the rules declared. 

Hockey is perhaps our most strenuous 
game and from those who are prone to 
criticize, it receives more “panning” than 
any other sport, Yet, it too has many 
records of outstanding honor. Two win- 
ters ago, West Toronto and Varsity Ill 
teams were playing an important semi- 
final game in the Ontario Hockey Asso- 


ciation Junior series and with just a few 


seconds remairfing the score was one-all. 


At that particular moment the play was 


close to the students’ goal line and the 
puck was knocked in the air; then, while 
the players were excitedly battling, the 
rubber evidently bounded from a West 
Toronto player’s chest and lodged in the 
Varsity net; the goal umpire’s signal 
flashed its story; the referee, whose view 
had been blocked, permitted the score 
and, the West Toronto’s retired from the 
ice ‘with a victory. But before the final 
game was played, the suburban team’s 
executive made inquiries and eventually 
realizing that the goal had been illegally 
scored, they informed the Ontario Hockey 
Association that the referee had erred and 


(Continued on page 19) 
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The Lateral Pass Is 
A Dangerous Thing 


Chick Meehan, football coach at New 
York University, one of the most modern 
exponents of the game, utilizing all the 
advantages of a smartly conceived, care- 


_ fully planned aerial attack with a hard- 


running offense, believes that the football 
field is not properly adapted to the de- 
mands of lateral passing. “It takes plenty 
of room for a man to get under way on 


the end of a lateral pass,” said Meehan, 


“and after he catches the ball he still has 
his yardage to gain. 


“It’s a simple matter to stop a lateral 
passing attack. Have your ends drift 
laterally with the man who is to receive 
the ball on the lateral pass, and have your 
tackle watch the ball carrier. By so 
doing, you invariably run the offensive 
player off the side line, without a gain 
and very likely with a substantial loss. 
Oh, of course we can’t deny that the 
lateral is a valuable play as a threat, but 
as for a powerful method of attack, I 
can’t see it.” 


Lou Little of Columbia is of the opinion 
that the real field of the lateral pass is 
beyond rather than behind the line of 
scrimmage. His viewpoint is already 
borne out in the plays employed by many 
Eastern and mid-Western teams. Last fall 
Kansas, playing Penn, completely con- 
fused the Red and Blue defense by means 
of a forward pass to an end who, upon re- 
ceiving the ball promptly turned and 


- tossed it backward to a halfback who was 


about six yards away from him. Since the 
defense had concentrated itself on the 


' first receiver, the halfback was able to 


get away for a run. Luck was against 
him, however, in this instance, and he 


. slipped and fell before gaining much 


ground. 


Northwestern, one of the foremost 
teams in the country, showed a similar 
play against Nebraska this season. After 
a back, Potter, in this case, threw a pass 
to the end, Eyler, the latter tossed the 
ball to Rentner, who dashed away for a 
long gain. Such plays are difficult to 
stop, because it is necessary for the de- 
fense to divide its attention between two 
men. 


Drop-kick 


Chaminade High School at. Mineola, 
L. L., dedicated its new football field with 
the usual ceremonies and one that was 
quite’ unusual, if not unique. Instead of 
having the mayor or the governor “toss 
éut the first ball”, an aviator ascended 
in his plane with a football to which were 
attached the colors of the two competing 
teams, Lynbrook and Chaminade. The 
ball was dropped from the plane to the 
field as the two teams lined up in kick-off 
formation. 


Editing Women's Page 
For Scholastic Coach 


ALICE W. FRYMIR 


With Miss Frymir at the editorial helm, the 
Women’s Department of SCHOLASTIC COACH 
makes its first appearance in this issue (see 
page 26). 

Miss Frymir’s name and work are well known 
in the field of women’s physical education. Her 
books, “Basketball for Women” and “Track and 
Field for Women’, and her official connection 
from 1924 through 1930 with national organiza- 
tions in control of women’s athletics, have 
placed Miss Frymir in a position to speak with 
authority in this realm. 

Formerly the director of the department of 
athletics for women at Battle Creek College, 
Miss Frymir served on the National Committee 
on Women’s Athletics of the American Physical 
Education Association from 1924 to 1927, and 
as chairman of the Women’s Soccer Committee 
on the Association; and was a member of the 
oa and field Committee from 1927 through 


DR. WHITE POINTS OUT 
DANGER IN CERTAIN SPORTS 


College youths, recklessly exerting 
themselves in competitive spofts for the 
glory of their alma mater, unwittingly 
may cause themselves great bodily harm, 
Dr. H. Marx White, Professor of Medi- 
cine at the University of Minnesota, told 
the International Assembly of the Inter- 
state Post-Graduate Medical Association 
in conference at Milwaukee. 

The five-mile event in track, and row- 
ing, Dr. White said, were especially dam- 
aging to young hearts. 

“Basketball, baseball, swimming: and 
many of the track events are ideal exer- 
cises—when not engaged in too stren- 
uously,” he said. “Even football may be 
beneficial. But when a man is on exhibi- 
tion for his alma mater and strains him- 
self beyond his natural powers, he is in- 
juring his body.” 

Hands Across the Gulf © 


For the first time in the history of Camden, New 
Jersey, scholastic activities, the Camden Catholic High 
School and the Camden (public) High School will meet 
on the football field, Armistice Day. The game was 


arranged as a result of Owen D. Young’s - - 


high schools and colleges to aid in the 
unemployed. 
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Not Even a Seat 
on the Bench For 
Football Coaches 


Lo! The Poor Coach 


“Give the game back to the play- 
ers,” says Dr. Rogers. 

“Make the players learn to assume 
responsibility. Let the players make 
their own decisions, plan their own 
campaigns, follow their own strategy, 
execute their own tactics. Let foot- 
ball bring out a player’s own re- 
sourcefulness. Then the game will 
be worth while. Then it will occupy 
a rightful place in the scheme of 
education.” 


“A voice crying in the wilderness”, is a 
phrase that has been applied to the ideal- 
istic pronouncements of Dr. Frederick 
Rand Rogers of Boston University in the 
realm of football. Dr. Rogers, formerly 
director of health and physical education 
for the New York State Education depart- 
ment, has instituted at Boston University 
what he accomplished (among other 
things) in most of the high schools of 
New York State—namely, a player-con- 
trol system in football. This system is dif- 
ferent from others only in the fact that the 
coach is not allowed to have any contact 
with the team during the game. He is not 
even allowed to sit on the bench. 

Dr. Rogers was reminded that the aver- 
age football player in college has some 
motive for playing other than the glory 
of alma mater. 

“Do you believe,” Dr. Rogers was 
asked, “that students will go out for 
football with no object in mind but to 
play the game and gain therefrom valu- 
able educational lessons?” : 

“Yes. I believe that in a few years, at 
least at Boston University, we will have 
such a group of players,” he replied. 

“You are aware, Dr. Rogers, that foot- 
ball in most colleges supports all other 
forms of athletics. Do you think that 
games, played between college teams who 
direct their own operations, would have 
sufficient public appeal to attract a profit- 
able gate?” 

“As far as Boston University is con- 
cerned, we are big enough to carry out 
our plans, with no thought of the gate. 
We do not care whether 10 or-10,000 per- 
sons come to the games. We are not 
providing a spectacle for which the pub- 
lic pays, but using a game as part of the 
educational system,” Dr. Rogers said. He 
continued : 

“It is unfair for the public to demand 
that colleges provide it with great foot- 
ball teams. It is unfair to the players. But 
in New York, where the player-control 
system was adopted in many high-schools, 
the attendance was as high, if not higher 
at player-controlled games than when the 
teams played under the immediate direc- 
tion of the coaches.” 
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LET THE STUDENTS PARTICIPATE | 


S ONE who contributed:somewhat to 

‘the missionary and pioneer effort 
which made possible the extensive phys- 
ical education, athletic, © recreational, 
playground and similar sy§tems which 
now so generally obtain, I must confess 
to some doubt that the school children of 
today are enjoying an unmixed blessing 
in these new “advantages”. 

I am not one of those who sees a neces- 
sity for a national crusade to “give the 
games back to the boys”, but'I do believe 
that those of us who in our school days 
had only such equipment, coaching and 


playing material as we ourselves dis- 


covered, created or earned, got something 
out of our athletics which the students 
miss today when and where their physical 
programs are organized, and administered 
too exclusively by their 
elders. 

No matter what subject he may be 
teaching, he is the best teacher who can 
and does bestir the initiative of his pupils. 
I believe that much of the imitiative of a 
youngster, particularly in his athletic and 
recreational activities, depends.,upon the 
challenge which faces him. With his uni- 
forms bought, his playing fields and halls 
built or leased, his coaches, tfainers, in- 
structors and officials provided, his sched- 
ules arranged and even the incidental 
financial obligations underwritten by his 


elders, fully half of the enjoyment and — 


benefit is taken from “having a team”. 
All that remains for the student to do is to 
go through a routine provided by an elder. 
That saps initiative right at the start and 
it never will rise very high if it rises at all. 


Much more may be ‘gained from so- 
called physical education than a strong 
body, good health and wholesome habits, 
valuable as these attainments undeniably 
are. A physical course strictly admin- 
istered by adult supervisors may give 
these benefits to a greater percentage of 
a student body than may result from a 
more casual administration. But with the 
student body allowed to participate in 
the organization and administration of 
the physical activities program—even en- 
couraged to do so—there will be greater 
benefit to character, greater stimulus to 
initiative and greater practical benefit to 
the individuals through their personal 
experiences. 

There is no doubt that the strict con- 
trol by faculty supervision makes for 
smoother running and perhaps results in 
a more creditable showing for the head 
of a physical department, but the very 
fact that undergraduates. make mistakes 


- and mess things up on occasion is one of 


the main reasons why they should partici- 
pate in athletic administration as if it 
were wholly a student affair, whether ‘it 
is or not. We learn by our mistakes and 
possibly the mistakes which students 


Scholastic Coach 


‘By WARREN IRWIN 


make in their extra-curricular activities—dent societies and student mass meetings, 


will benefit themselves and their fellows 
more than the perfect marks they may 
receive in classroom. 

‘Going back to my own high school ex- 
periences which were introductory to a 
rather long siege of these activities and 


interests, the fact that, as manager of the 


football team, I was faced by a vacancy 
in the post. of coach; that.I must not 
only discover a new coach but also un- 
cover the wherewithal to engage him; 
that graduation had reduced the known 
material for the squad to half a dozen 
players, and that there was an outstand- 
ing debt of $200 carried over from the 
previous class—the fact that I faced these 
problems was the greatest advantage I 
enjoyed. 

Today in my old high school the team 
manager does not even arrange his own 
schedule. 

Had my problems been mine alone 
there would have been little advantage 
to them.” But to solve them it was neces- 
sary to present them to the entire student 
body and have it assist in the the solution. 

That was done through the several stu- 


This led to an appeal to the alumni and 
the public at large. We surmounted all 
difficulties, producing a championship 
team and paying off all our indebtedness, 
including the $200 hangover, afid had 
enough money left to banquet the team. 
A championship team under such circum. 
stances means something. Otherwise 
titles mean nothing. ; 


The greatest latitude possible, I believe, 
should be permitted the students in their 
athletic activities and, also, the greatest 
responsibilities possible should be im. 
posed upon them. These responsibilities, 
I believe, should include the financial. 
Even where all necessities are provided 
by the school administration, the students 
should be encouraged to incur expenses 
(within reason of course) for which they 
are themselves responsible. 


It is generally conceded that one ap- 
preciates most that which he earns for 
himself, or thinks he does. He depreci- 
ates what comes too easily and may abhor 
blessings which are forced upon him. 
All of which is as true of a boy and his 
athletics as it is of anybody and anything. 


BASKETBALL TRAINING AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 8) ’ 


dietitian. [ set down no definite eating 
rules for my players. I leave it to their 
good judgment. Basketball is a gruelling 
game and I can see easily enough in a 
man’s play whether or not he is keeping 
in the required condition. Good, whole- 
some food is essential, as is ten or eleven 
hours’ sleep each night during ithe year. 

‘There are many’small particulars on 
the training side which should be ob- 
served. Every player should wear a heavy 
pair of socks to prevent blistering, and a 
pair of shoes that fit. After the early 
season’ workouts, he should take hot 
baths, where it is possible, to wear away 
stiffness. No player should be permitted 
on the floor without a sweatshirt. When 
a player takes a shower, he should soap 


himself thoroughly, especially in thgse 
“parts of the body where hair grows. He 


should dry himself thoroughly. He should 
always wear an aluminum cup. If any 
sign of cracked toes appears, he should 
immediately obtain ‘expert advice for 
remedying the condition. In case of a 
turned ankle, the shoe should not be re- 
moved immediately, but the whole ankle 
placed under a cold faucet for about five 
minutes, after which time the shoe can 
be removed and the ankle taped. 


Hints Sor Players 


For the Center: 
1.Time your center jumps. 

2. Watch for own signals before en- 
tering center zone. 

3. Recover ball off backboard. 

4. Practice jumping in place to de- 

velop spring in legs. 

5. If using the “back-up” of foul-line 
play, be sure to make return pass 
and pivot. Do not hold ball too 

long. : 
For the Guards: 

1. Do not play man too closely. Box 
him out. 

2. Be ready to “switch” to a free op- 

ponent. 

3. Study style of opponent’s play. 

4.Disconcert shooter by waving 
hand. Be ready to intercept passes. 

5. Be ready for a “guard’s down” 
play or a direct tap down the 
center. 


For the Forwards: 
1. Practice deception in movements. 
2. Make passes sharp and waist-high. 
3. Dribble only when absolutely 
necessary and be ready to “feed” 
_a player who is eutting. 

4. Take no off-balance shots. 
5. Worry your oppohent constantly 
with offensive tricks. 
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A Canadian Views Sportsmanship 


requested the governing body to disallow 
the last score and to permit the two teams 
to begin the final game on even terms. 
The request was granted and the series 
was eventually won by the West Toronto’s 
who, you will recall, won the Eastern- 
Canadian title and were defeated by one 
goal in the all-Canadian championship 
against the famous Regina wizards. 


During the final running of the 
women’s eight hundred metres race at the 
ninth Olympiad, Miss Fanny Rosenfeld 
was in sixth place and Miss Jean Thomp- 
son, who had specialized on this dis- 
tance, was in second position but tiring 
rapidly. The more experienced Canadian 
girl athlete, sensing Jean’s discomfiture, 
increased her pace, caught the young- 
ster and verbally encouraged her to com- 
plete the race. The latter gamely sum- 
moned her resources and continued, but 
just as the finish line approached, Miss 
Rosenfeld who had gained a lead, stepped 
aside; remarked, “This is your race, 
Jean,” and graciously permitted Miss 
Thompson to finish ahead. By the way, 
even though neither Canadian was the 
winner, it is indicative of their abilities 


‘that both runners bettered the previous 


world’s record for eight hundred metres. 


Then, just last summer, the Nationals 
and Toronto Ladies’ Softball Clubs were 
playing the final game in a tournament at 
Port Dalhousie. In the ninth inning, two 
were out, the bases loaded and the Na- 
tional hitter grounded to shortstop and 
the runner going from second to third 
base was apparently tagged for the final 
out. The Toronto Ladies’ team believed 
the game was over and were retiring 
from the field, when the National runners 
continued around the bases and the um- 
pire surprisingly announced that the Na- 
tional runner had not been tagged and 
that all runs were therefore legally 
scored. Naturally there was some con- 
fusion and much dismay as the Toronto 
players returned to their positions but 
meanwhile, the National runner told her 
team-mates that the umpire had made fa 
mistake, that she had been touched and 
should have been called out. Whereupon, 
with. this information in mind, the next 
National batter purposely fanned, the 
side was retired and the Toronto Ladies’ 
softball team won the tournament. 


So far the illustrations have been solely 
Canadian, but now I want to tell of sports- 
manship in the Mother Country where it 
is developed to a superlative degree. Some 
time ago an English lacrosse team toured 
Canada and while engaged in one match, 
a Canadian player was ruled off for trip- 
ping. Fhe Englishman, who was the vic- 
tim of the trip, believed the offense was 


(Continued from page 16) 


purely accidental and to register his dis- 
approval of the penalty, he left the field 
and sat on the penalty bench with his 
adversary until the time had been served. 


Then, of course, there is the classical 
example of sportsmanship expressed by 
Jack Beresford of the Thomas Club in 
his Diamond Sculls race at Henly with 
Joe Wright, Jr. The Canadian oarsman 
was leading when one of his oars missed 
catching the water and nearly went under 
the shell; Beresford who would have 
been perfectly justified in continuing his 
race, stopped rowing until “Young Joe” 
was again under way; eventually Wright 
increased his lead and won, but the Eng- 
lishman might have been the victor had 
he taken advantage of Wright’s mishap. 
Then, after the race, Beresford was re- 
minded of the incident and he com- 
mented, “Surely the Diamond Sculls is 
a gentleman’s race which goes to the best 
carsman and not to the one who gets the 


lucky breaks.” 


And how about United States athletes? 
Have they a reputation for being good 
sports? Unfortunately the athletic repre- 
sentatives of Uncle Sam are often un- 
fairly represented because some of their 
sports writers seem to be obsessed with 
the thought that only life’s unsavory in- 
cidents make interesting copy and con- 
sequently the grievances and dishonest 
practices of the few are magnified so that 
they appear common rather than excep- 
tional. But sportsmanship doesn’t cease 
with international boundary lines and the 
woods are full of many pleasing illustra- 
tions of exceptional honor demonstrated 
by the athletic sons of United States. Let 


‘us relate two examples that have been 


selected because they have a special in- 
terest for Canadians and neither has 
ever appeared in print. 


In one of the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition marathon swims, Harry Sullivan, 
hailing from Lowell, Massachusetts, had 
been in the water for twelve hours; dark- 
ness was coming and the swimmer was 
approaching the most southerly buoy on 
the course. Steadily the New Englander 
stroked through the waves, passed the 
buoy and .continued for about twenty- 
five yards. To the officials everything was 
satisfactory, but the .swimmer suddenly 
remarked to his boatman, “I think I 
passed that buoy on the short side,” and 
without further warning he turned about, 
retraced his course, passed the mark on 
the proper side and continued his ardu- 
ous struggle. Only exceptional honor in- 
duced such action. 


The Monarch Athletic Club, Canada’s 
premier distance running organization, 
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was competing with several other teams 
in the well-known Port Chester-New York 
Marathon. During the progress of the 
race, it became increasingly apparent 
that the battle for supremacy was mainly 
between the Monarchs arid the Dorchester 
Club of Boston, for when the first two 
runners on each team had completed the 
course the points of the two clubs were 
equal and the possession of a valuable 
statue depended upon the finishing posi- 
tion of the third member of either team. 
With but a short distance remaining, Bob 
May, the Canadian, was in a favorable 
position, but the effort began to exact its 
toll and the runner badly faltered and 
was almost ready to call it a day. Just 
at this moment Harold Goslin, the Dor- 
chester’s third representative, caught up 
to his rival and noticed his weakness. In- 
stead of ignoring his competitor, he 
actually urged him to continue and this 
encouragement proved so stimulating that 
May recovered sufficiently to outlast Gos- 
lin and to gain the international award 


for his Monarch Club. 


So it is evident that, contrary to gen- 
eral supposition, much good sportsman- 
ship does exist, but there are some people 
who, while accepting the prevalence of 
these chivalrous acts, usually refer to 
them as indicative of a lack of aggres- 
siveness or the absence of the will to win 
on the part of the honorable athlete. 
Well, just briefly recall the achievéments 
of a few of those sportsmen who have 
contributed to our illustrations: Cliff 
Chillcott has a national reputation for 
wrestling, rowing and rugby; Percy Wil- 
liams was the fastest sprinter at the 
Ninth Olympiad; Don Carrick was not 
only Canadian Champion boxer, but also 
a national title holder in golf and a rugby 
player of great distinction; Ray Smillie 
was third in the welterweight boxing at 
Amsterdam; Miss Rosenfeld excels at 
hockey, softball, running, basketball, 
weight-throwing and jumping, and is 
Canada’s outstanding lady athlete; Jack 
Beresford won the Diamond Sculls on 
four occasions while Harry Sullivan was 
one of the few swimmers ever to conquer 
the English Channel. Is there any lack 
of courage, ambition or will-to-win in the 
make-up of those real athletes and ster- 
ling characters? Decidedly not. 


So it might be well for us to scrap our 
notions that sportsmanship is a rarity and 
that courtesies to opponents suggest a 
lack of determination. Rather let us agree 
with Dr. Kennedy that “athletics afford a 
laboratory training for the development 
of character” and with Froebel that 
“Play is the purest and most spiritual 
activity of man.” 
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HE New Jersey State Interscholastic Athletic Association, 

at a recent meeting, voted to abolish the awarding of state 
championships in football and baseball. The ruling will take 
effect October, 1932. P 


N NIGHT football, the Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic 
Association Bulletin make& this ; seport: 

“Night football is proving: ‘more popular this 

year than last. The attendance at the initial 

night games indicates that the combination of a 

night game and the showmanship connected with 

it attract much larger attendances than do the 

daylight contests. Night football during the first 

part of the season will assist in solving the finan- 

cial problem of many high school athletic 

treasuries.” ‘ 

HE Tulsa, Okla., Post of the American Legion asked the 
Oklahoma High School Athletic Association for permission 
to stage a post-season football game to decide the state cham- 
pionship. Refused the permission, the American Legion sub- 
mitted another request, asking’ for permission to sponsor a 
series of post-season games for charity. The upshot of this 
was a referendum proposal sent to the high schools in the 
Oklahoma Association, in-whiclMtentative plans for the arrang- 
ing, playing and disposition of the earnings aba such charity 
games were laid down. By an affirmative vote of more than a 
three-fourths majority of the membership, the proposal was 
, adopted, thus suspending for the 1931 season the constitutional 
provision prohibiting the playing of post-season games. In 
the approved plans for these post-season games, the Associa- 


tion has guaranteed its position as controllerg of the games: 


with such a careful attention tto detail that there is very little 
likelihood of the games being utilized for other than charitable 
_ purposes. 
IVISION of Kansas high schools into classes based on the 
average receipts from football and basketball games, for 
the purpose of setting a fair and standard scale of fees for 
officials, is the recommendation of a special committee of the 
Kansas State High School Aahletic Association. The approved 
scale is as follows: 


Football 
, Class C—Schools whose average receipts per game are $75 
' or less—referee, $7.50; umpire, $5.00; headlinesman, $5.00. 
Class B—Schools whose average receipts per game are from 


$75 to $125—referee, $7 aw; umpire, $7.50; headlinesman, 


$7.50. 

Class A—Schools whose average receipts per game are more 
than $125—referee, $10.00; umpire, $10.00; headlinesman, 
$10.00. 

Basketball 


Class C—Schools whose average receipts per game are $25 


or less—referee, $5.00. 


Class B—Schools whose average receipts per game are from 


$25 to $50—referee, $7.50. 


Class A—Schools whose average receipts per game are more 


than $50—referee, $10.00. 


STATES 


Scholastic Coach 


MATERIAL GLEANED FROM THE 
OFFICIAL BULLETINS OF THE 
STATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE Na. 
TIONAL FEDERATION OF STATE 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS 


N EDUCATOR watching a football game may be inter. 

ested in the type of defense used by the teams, he may be 
interested in the pattern of plays, he may be interested in what 
the boys and girls around him are talking about. But it is 
quite a certainty that one of the thoughts running through his 
mind is concerned with what appears to some as the colossal 
discrepancy of football in educational institutions, namely the 
situation wherein 22 to 72 are playing and 220 to 2220 and 
22220 are watching. He will be curious to know whether the 
student-spectators of a Saturday afternoon were players of 
some sport during the preceding days. It is a manifestation of 
this curiosity which prompts the Illinois High School Athlete 
to publish information of the plan at one school for populating 
the playfield: 


One of the great problems that confronts ath- 
letic admirfistrators is that of promoting a system 
of athletics that will allow participation by great 
numbers of students. Opinions differ as to the 
best méthod of gaining this end. Some directors 
believe that the stressing of intramural athletics 
is the best solution. OthePs believe that the end 
can be gained through}properly planning a sys- 
tem of interscholastic 


Carl Lane, athletic director at Hinsdale High 
School, is in the latter group. He has devised a 
plan whereby he hopes to make it possible for 
each one of the hundred or more candidates for 
his football squad to participate in some inter- 
school game. 


This plan includes a schedule of games for 
various groups of boys. He has already scheduled 
forty football games with other schools for this 
fall. In addition to the games for the Regulars 
he has games for his “B” team, a Freshman- 
Sophomore team, a Freshman team, a Sophomore 
team, a Bantam team with a weight limit of 110 
pounds, a Lightweight team with a weight limit 
of 135 pounds and for a team made up of boys 
who have not played on any of the previously 


listed teams. 


The Hinsdale High School has 125 football 
outfits ready to pass out to candidates. They 
furnish everything except shoes and shoulder ~, 
pads. Each candidate must supply these. 


There will be practice every afternoon of the 
week and provision will be made so that each 
one of the candidates is given some personal at- 
tention by Head Coach Lane and his two able 
assistants, Don Kreis and L. V. Johnson. The 
schedule for both practice and games is so ar- 
ranged that there will be almost no interference 
with classroom work. 


For the basketball season Coach Lane is con- 
sidering the introduction of a schedule which 
will make use of the mass~ point system of 
scoring which has been in the process of develop- 
ing during the last several years. 


i 


State associations are respectfully requested to send their publications and announcements to the editor of Scholastic Coach, 155 East Forty- 
fourth Street, New York, N. Y. State association offices that have not been receiving Scholastic Coach are asked to notify the editor, and 


the oversight will be corrected. 
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Hoop Athletic Shoes are VARSITY MATERIAL 
Put Them: on THE SQUAD 


This fall you will be faced with the job of out- 
fitting your basketball squad. They will need 
shoes—canvas, athletic shoes that will last a 
full season of hard, fast service. 

For basketball we recommend the Hood 
Greyhound. Its sturdy resistance to wear, 
comfort, protective features and good looks 
have made it a favorite with high school and 
college teams. This year the Greyhound has 
been further improved to meet the modern 
demand for lighter and tougher shoes. 

Glance at some of the new features! A new 
upper of two-ply canvas. Same strength as 


The New HOOD GREY- ™ 
HOUND. Again theseason’s 
leading basketball shoe. 


Other Hood Athletic Shoes popular with coaches 

and players from beginners to champions 
are The Finalist (lightest weight 

basketball shoe on the market), 
The GYMSHU (for Girls’ 
Basketball), The TRACK- 

SHU and The FIELD 

HOCKEY SHOE. 


before only lighter. A full length cushion insole. 
Softens shocks and jars; saves energy. Wide, 
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padded tongue; tight laces will never chafe. 


through this. A new last; greater comfort, no 
cramped toes. New narrow shank construction; 
firm support for arch and ankle. 


And remember, each feature was adopted 


for only one reason; it helps your players’ game. 


Get your sporting goods dealer to show you a 
pair of Greyhounds. You'll find them all that 
we claim, and more. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


by Hood. 


Inc. 


NEW MOLDED SOLE of the 
Hood Conference, another 
lighter weight basketball shoe 


HOOD RUBBER CO., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me. 
Basketball,” 
NAME.... 


ADDRESS . 


for members of our 


.copies of your new booklet, 


-SCHOOL ORCLUB.. .. 


SC--11 


“How to Play | 


Check here if your local dealer does not carry Hood Athletic and send 

you the name of the nearest place where they may be obtained. 
COACHES AND PHYSICAL DIRECTORS: Mail this coupon for copies of 
our new edition of the Hood booklet, ‘‘How to Play Basketball,’’ for your 
basketball players— written by famous coaches. 
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Out the Huddle 


O Seattle high school championship 
basketball team is permitted to rep- 
resent its city in state, regional or na- 
tional basketball championship series. 
The school board and the high school ath- 
letic commissioner, A. C. Pelton, have 


decided that point. 


Each year the University of Washing- 
ton, located in Seattle, brings the best 
high schdpl teams in the State here for a 
state championship tournament. Last 
year thirty-two teams were entered in the 
two divisions, A and B, sixteen in each 
section. The tournament lasted over four 
days and four nights, six teams playing 
four games and the others three. 


The year before, the tournament was 

run off in three days, necessitating the six 
best teams playing. four times in three 
days to determine first, spond and third 
_ places. 
- Here are the reasons bales Seattle 
school directors do not allow the winner 
of the nine-team city high school league 
to enter the state championship meet. 


First—Such continual hard play is not 
fair to the boys who are competing. T 
school board believes that growing boy 
are not to be benefifted by the grind of 
tournaments where a team must play 
four championship games in as many 
days. It is pointed out that the Pacific 
Coast Conference, consisting of college 


teams, plays its championship series over | ! 
» but they Were to no avail. In 1926 Gar- 


three days, Friday, Saturday and Mon- 
day, allowing a full day’s rest for their 
full-grown athletes between the second 
and third games. 


Second—A great number of students 
would miss four days of school because 
of their presence at the games. 

The fact that the state championship 
tournament is held in Seattle gives 
authorities ‘reason to believe that attend- 
ance at the school whose team is entered 
in the tournament would be greatly de- 
creased on the four days of ‘the tourna: 
ment. Not only that, but it is believed 


that a large number of students of the > 


other eight Seattle school® #hose teams 
are not in the tournament (their basket- 
,ball players, especially) would skip 
school in order to see the local represen- 
tative play and also to see what kind of 
competition the local entry was facing. 

Third—The school board jwould lose 
money which it needs to carry out the 
school program. 

The board, in voting to allow the Se- 
attle champion to enter the state tourna- 
ment here would be voting .away money 
out of its own pocket. It is pointed out 
that the Seattle school distriet daily re- 
ceives twenty cents from the State for 
every school child in attendance that day. 
Over four days, the amount of money lost 


to the school board would rearh a pretty 
| | 


figure. Most of the games of the tourna- 
ment are held between 10 a.m. and 5 
p.m., with two or three games following 
each evening. 

Four years ago Mr. Pelton made out a 
questionnaire which he mailed to school 
boards of various cities. The school 
authorities were asked to state their opin- 
ions about championship tournaments in 
which a dozen or so boys must remain 
“keyed up” to a high pitch for days. 
Upon tabulating his results, Mr. Pelton 
found that sentiment was drifting away 
from. such tournaments bécause of the 
physical harm which the participating 
boys might receive. The replies were 
usually qualified by remarks stating that 
the chamber of commerce would go a 
mile or two up in the air if the town’s 
champion were to be withdrawn from 
future state and national meets. This 
reason was especially stressed by school 
authorities of small towns. 

Each year the thousands of Seattle fans 
ask why Seattle is not entered. After 
the state champion has been decided, the 
newspapers dope out how the champion 
would probably have come out in a game 
against the Seattle champion, if it were 
to be an entry. 

In 1924 Roosevelt High had its “won- 
der team” which was undefeated in four- 
teen games. Demands for its entrance 
in the state tournament were numerous 


field High had a similarly outstanding 
team. 


Tournament Benefits 

ITH the subject of basketball tour- 

nament play up for discussion, the 
following letter from William H. Brown, 
principal of the Amherst, Mass., High 
School to L. E. Briggs, director of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College Small . 
High School Tournament, at the conclu- 
sion of the Third Annual Tournament 
a year ago, is of particular interest: 


’ Dear Mr. Briggs: 


I was in some doubt as to the effect our par- 
ticipation would have upon the scholastic work 
of the students during the ,week of the tourna- 
ment, and immediately follewing the tournament _ 
I asked each teacher in the school to answer 
the questions which are listed on the attached 
sheet. The figures which you find here show 
how the 16 teachers who replied felt about the 
effect of the Tournament on school work. The 
answers to question 5 were very interesting, and 
I thought that you would be glad to have a 
summary of the answers. 


I am not sure whether our proximity to 
Massachusetts Agricultural College increased or 
decreased the harmful effect of the tournament. 
Of course, a great many more of our students 
attended games than would be the case if they 
had had several miles to travel. On the other 
hand, perhaps a greater distance would merely 
have increased the harmful effects of late hours 

- and excitement. 


The general opinion seems to be, while there 
was a slight harmful effect upof the school 
during that time, it was more thati balanced by 
the positive benefits which are mentioned under 
question 5. i 


Very truly yours, 
/s/ Wm. H. Brown: 


Scholastic Coach 


The Questionnaire 


1. Did our participation in the ‘M. A. C. Tou 
have any detrimental effect on the preparation for clags 
work on the part of: 


(A) Members. of the team? 3 9 
(B) The student body? 4 13 


2. If your answer is ‘‘yes’’ would you describe the effect 
as serious, moderate, or slight? 
Moderate.... 3 
3 
3. Did it have any detrimental effect on the attitude ia 
class on the part of: 


Yes WNo 
(A) Members of the team? 2 10 
(B) The student body? 3 14 


4. If your answer is ‘‘yes’’ would you describe the effect 
as serious, moderate, or slight? 
Moderate... 2 
Slight... 2 


S. If you feel that the Tournament was any positive 
benefit to the school, please describe it briefly. 


Benefits mentioned were improved schdol morale 
and spirit, a feeling of unity among student 
body and between student body &nd faculty, 


feeling of pride, and consciousness of the ex- 
istence of the school as an institution apart of 
its exjetence as a schoolhouse. 


Javelin’s Doom 
HE doom of javelin throwing has been 
- sounded in the West. The California | 
Interscholastic Federation, ruling - body 
in high school athletic competition of the 
State, has stricken the spear-tossing event 
from the track and field program and ob- 
servers foresee in this move the ultimate 
abandonment of the sport in future col- 
lege and club meets. With no trained 
javelin throwers coming up from the high 
schools, they point out, the event will 
eventually go the way of the hammér 
throw, the steeplechase and other com- 
petitions now obsolete on the Pacific 
Coast. 
Too much danger to participants and 


spectators is the main reason for the 


move, the Federation announces. Lack of 
interest in the event and lack of adequate 
space are other reasons. The growing 
size of track teams and the consequent 
crowded condition of the fields create a 
constant hazard when the steel-tipped 
spears are hurtling through the air. Only 
recently one of the State’s outstanding 
girl athletes, Gloria Russell bf Berkeley, 
was pierced through the leg by a javelin. 


_ By the rarest stroke of fortune, Miss Rus- 


sell, who is considered a promising mem- 
ber of the United States women’s team 
for the 1932 Olympic Games in Los Ange- 
les, sustained only a flesh wound, the 
spear passing entirely through the upper 
part of her leg without fracturing the 
bone. 

The abandonment of the sport was 
readily acceptable to the majority of the 
high schools of the State. Many schools 
had already forsaken it, some of them 
because no one turned out to practice it 
and others because of insufficient space 
in which to compete. 

A substitute event in the form of a 
football tossing contest has been adopted 
in some sections of the State and its grow- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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They all agree the same 


John Wooden— Capt. Mac Posnack— 


Guard, Purdue 


: Joe > Reiff— 
Forward, St.John’s, Brooklyn Forward, Northwestern U. 


**Lindy’’ Hood— 
Center, Alabama 


THE ALL-AMERICAN BASKETBALL TEAM 


Max Collings— a 
Guard, U. of Missouri . 
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These 5. outstanding college stars 
vote unanimously for Goodrich 


HERE is no sport of any kind—indoor or out- 

door—in which sure and unfailing footwork is 
so important as it is in basketball. The crack basket- 
ball player must rely on his feet every minute of 
play, from the starting whistle to the final gun. 
His shoe must be right. 


For several seasons, many of the country’s fore- 
most college courtmen have been insisting on the 
Goodrich ‘Victory,’ have been counting on it 
through all their impressive winning records. 
Every member of last year’s All-American 
team —men selected from the greatest fives of the 
whole country—approves the same shoe! Andthat 
was the shoe you see pictured here on this page. 


It is doubtful if any other shoe ever received so 
great a vote of expert opinion as this. No’school, 
college or club player can afford todis- 
regard it if he wishes to put his best 
foot forward on the court this year. 


The Goodrich ‘Victory’ — the 


» 


‘*LITEN FAST’’—A new basketball 
shoe with a gen tread. Rein- 
forced througho 


Another B. F. Goodrich Product 


one chosen last season by the five stars of the All- 
American—is joined this year by the “‘Litenfast”’ 
which features a molded sole. It is, as its name 
implies, extremely fast on the floor and extremely 
light on the foot. 


The ‘“‘Victory” will, of course, continue to be the 
choice of those who prefer the sanded sole. But it 
will be interesting to see how many of this year’s 
stars will be won over to the Latentast.” You 
can’t go wrong on either. 


The B. F. Goodrich Footwear Corp., Watertown, Mass. 


‘““VICTORY’’— Form- fitting, felt- 
padded tongue, cushion-heel seat, 
barred toe cap, instep reinforcements. 


Sport Shoes 
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Out of the Huddle 


(Continued from page 22) | 


ing popularity indicates if ry soon have 
an official place on the C, lL. F. program. 
As now planned, the throwing contestants 
stand at the head of lanes five yards in 
width and pass the ball down the field to 


the receivers. The balls must stay in their: 


respective lanes and must be caught to be 
ruled fair throws. The one passing the 
ball the farthest, of course, is declared 
the winner. 

With most of the athletically-minded 
people of the West figuratively living and 
breathing football nine-tenths of the year, 
this form of competition has been eagerly 
taken up. The rules governing it_yary in 
different sections of the State but it is 


~ being generally adopted as a substitute 


for javelin throwing and a standard set 
of rules will no doubt be agreed upon if 
it is given official recognition by the State 
federation. | 


California Ice: 


TRANGE as it seems, Galifornia, the 

land of sunshine and flowers, may 
some day produce its quota of the na- 
tion’s greatest ice skating, and hockey 
stars. 

Thanks to the inventors of indoor ice- 
skating arenas, the wintry jsport is now 
no longer stranger to Californians, and 
chief among those who have taken up ice 
skating with enthusiasm are high school 
boys and girls. Ice hockey. leagues for 
schools are developing rapidly in the 
metropolitan areas of the State and, with 
demand for skating rinks growing, com- 
petition on the ice may extend to the more 
rural districts. 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland 
and Sacramento now have ice arenas. 
Stockton, Fresno, San Jose and San 
Diego may soon follow suit: A league of 
professional players, recruited largely 
from Canada and the Pacific Northwest, 
has done much to create an interest in the 
sport, and the organization of an inter- 
collegiate. ice hockey league with the 


_ University of California, University of 


Southern California, and University of 
California at Los Angeles as its charter 
members has further promoted enthu- 
siasm in hockey play and in speed skat- 
ing. At present, the college teams are 
composed mainly of athletes who have 


_had previous training in other parts of 
the North American continent, but even 


now some of the players are strictly Cali- 


- fornia products, developed’ on the arti- 


ficial surfaces of nearby ice rinks. 


Texas Coaches | 
T THE second annual meeting of the 
Texas High School Coaches Asso- 
ciation held in San Antonio recently offi- 
cers who guided the Association’s desti- 
nies through the first year were re-elected 
by acclamation. They are John Pierce, 


Scholastic Coach 


| 
president, successful young coach at Cor- , contestants by sports writers; prolonged 


sicanna High School; James Kitts, Ath- 
ens, whose team won the state basketball 
championship in 1929 and 1931, and was 
runner-up in 1930, and national champion 
in 1929 and 1930, vice president; and 
Benny Strickland, coach at Austin High, 
semi-finalist in football last season, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The board of directors 
chosen consists of Jesse Kellam, chair- 
man, Lufkin High School athletic di- 
rector; Claude Kellam, coach at Brack- 
enridge High School, San Antonio; Tom 
Dennis, Port Arthur coach, and Arnold 
Krichamer of John Reagan High School, 
Houston. 

Among the speakers who addressed the 
coaches during the convention were 
Clyde Littlefield, University of Texas 
coach; Ray Morrison, Southern Methodist 
University coach; Jack Meagher, Rice 
Institute Coach; Thomas B. Portwood, 
director of San Antonio senior schools, 
and Roy B. Henderson, athletic director 
of the University of Texas Interscholastic 
League. 


Half of Texas Games 


IGHT football games are no novel- 

ties in Texas high school: football 
circles. Most of the major schools are 
playing at least half their games under 
the floodlights. In San Antonio, Houston, 
Dallas and Fort Worth all of the major 
tilts during September and October were 
held in the nocturnal element. Teams in 
these cities play their games in the Texas 
League ball parks, which are equipped 
for night baseball. 


Teachers’ Resolutions 


T A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Texas High School 
Teachers’ 
Fort Worth resolutions dealing with high 
school athletics introduced by Bonner 
Friznell, superintendent of Palestine 


schools, were adopted, and will be sub- 


mitted for approval to the teachers at 
their annual meeting in Amarillo Thanks- 


giving. 


The resolutions commend the work of 
the University of Texas Interscholastic 
League, approve athletic contests as hav- 
ing “wholesome educational values when 
properly conducted by school authori- 
ties”, and condemn certain practices as 
“contrary to the educational purposes for 
which public free schools are maintained, 
and other practices as violative of high 
ethical ideals and correct’ ‘moral stand- 
ards”. 

Practices condemned are as follows: 
the dismissal of school or shortening of 
the school day for athletic contests; 
“scouting” of teams; charging of exces- 
sive fees by officials; proselyting and sub- 
sidizing of players; exploiting of athletic 


Association held recently in. 


absences of coaches and players, and wil. 
ful failure-of school courses by athletes 
to prolong athletic participation. 

The teachers’ association is expected 
to recommend that athletic contests be 
played only on Saturdays and holidays 
or at other times that do not interfere 
with regular school work. 


HE Public Schools Athletic League, 

the governing body in control of all 
city high school sports in New York City, 
has set something of a precedent by ar. 
ranging of its own volition a post-season 
game of football between teams that are 
yet to be picked. The date set is Decem- 
ber 5, and the purpose is to provide funds 
for the P. S. A. L. operating expense 
account. When the two teams are finally 
picked they will not be playing for a 
championship; on this point the P. S. A. 
L. was clear. Last year there was a post- 
season game, but it was for a champion- 
ship, rather a “newspaper” championship, 
and the suggestion and pressure for play- 
ing it came, as you have guessed, not from 
the P. S. A. L., although this body’s sane- 


tion was, naturally, necessary. 


Lake Growth 
RGANIZATION of a permanent con- 


ference and improvement of playing 
facilities have been the big developments 


‘in high school football at the Head of 
tthe Lakes the past two years. The first 


football league was formed last year with 
ten Wisconsin and Minnesota schools in 
Superior and Duluth and the immediate 
vicinity banding together. | 

Superior has two new football fields, 
one a $27,000 bowl, built in a ravine, 
nearing completion, and another com- 
pleted at a cost of $5,000. Duluth has a 
new public schools’ stadium, a develop- 


ment of the past two years, which will — 


seat 4,000 spectators easily. 

All conference teams schedule eight 
or nine games. Superior Central, under 
Coach Harry Conley, has the best record 
having won 16 of the 22 games played 
under his direction, scoring 374 points to 
the opponents’ 96 points. 


Ten to One 


IGHT football is steadily gaining 4 

hold on Nebraska high schools. Ten 
teams are now playing under the arcs, 
whereas only one school played at night 
last year. 

A ban was placed on the night game 
at Havelock, a suburb of Lincoln, where 
the game was inaugurated two years ago. 
The ten new teams to take to night foot- 
ball are: 


(Concluded on page 32) 


Fremont, Alliance, Norfolk, 
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The Best Shot the Easiest Shot 


gy PAUL ZEHFUSS 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Zehfuss is the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh freshman basketball coach. 
As an undergraduate player he was the “running 
forward” (the phrase is ours) on those famous 
Pittsburgh teams of recent years on which 
Charles Hyatt was the “shooting forward”. 

The highly successful manner in which Zeh- 
fuss played his part in the complex basketball 
Pitt played makes a fine commentary on the 
ability of the Pitt coach, Dr. H. C. Carlson, to 
adapt a system to his available players, rather 
than to hold fast to the system willy-nilly. 

In Zehfuss, Dr’ Carlson saw an indefatigable 
floor man who was no less a “runner” on de- 
tense than he was on. the attack. So in the 
defense which Dr. Carlson devised for his team, 
Zehfuss was to be seen frequently detached 
from the waiting formation, scampering about 
in the mid-court and beyond, harassing the op- 
position which never in its life had seen such a 
running-around. 

As for the responsibility of looking after 
Zehfuss’s particular offensive opponent while 
Zehfuss ran pell-mell in mid-court, the Pitt 
shift in defensive responsibility took care of this 
when it was necessary to. Often, however, the 
defense lost its identity in a rush as Zehfuss, 


with his keen sense of anticipation and timing, 


came out of the melee with the ball in his 
possession, looking for Hyatt on the other side 
of the floor. 

Under ordinary circumstances such daring on 
defense would be suicide. But extraordinary 
players make their own circumstances, and here 
some place is a basketball moral but we are 
not sure what it is. 


BASKETBALL team well drilled in 

all the fundamentals of the game ex- 

cept in that of shooting goals is certain to 

lose many games which might have been 

won had the proper stress been placed 

upon this most important part of the 
game. 


How many times have we seen a beau- 
tiful bit of team-play mean nothing be- 
cause of a poor attempt at the goal? And 
how many times has the attempted goal 
been missed because the shooter, instead 
of taking the shot in the easiest possible 
manner, unknowingly made a very difh- 
cult shot out of a simple one? All of us 
are aware that many goals are missed in 
just such a manner. I do not believe that 
these players who miss such shots delib- 


erately try to make the shot.a difficult 


one. If players who make this common 
error were to realize that the easiest shot 
is the best shot, many of these missed at- 
tempts would be successful. 


When boys are just beginning to play 


basketball it is very easy to correct their 


shooting, and at this stage constructive 
criticism may prove invaluable in their 
later success at basketball. In training 
a boy at this period it is important to 
stress three things: 

1. He must be led to have confidence 

in his own ability. 

2.He ‘must strive for accuracy in 

every attempted goal. 


3. He must be taught that the sim- 
plest shot is the one most likely to 
succeed. 


When shooting a basket any player 
should do it with confidence. Tell your 
boys to imagine that the basket is as big 
as a tub—that nothing can keep him 
from making it. Accuracy which must be 
developed if success is hoped for in bas- 
ketball can only be attained through the 
untiring efforts of the player and coach. 
Practicing crazy shots which certainly 
would not be taken in the game does not 
gain accuracy. Instead it leads to care- 
less and sloppy shooting. Therefore, it 
behooves the player to practice shots 
which he believes will be duplicated in 
the game and which he can master with 
a great degree of accuracy. Upon the 
coach rests the task of seeing that ortho- 
dox shots are practised faithfully and 
seriously. Good or bad habits in shooting 
often depend entirely upon the persist- 
ence of the coach. 


The two best shots are the two-hand 
push shot from the level of the chest in 
shooting from a distance, and the one- 
hand push shot within close range of the 
basket. To practice the first shot, four 
positions on the floor may be suggested 
as shown in the diagram.  ° 

This shot is taken by placing the two 
hands somewhat behind the mid plane 
of the ball, setting the feet firmly with 


‘ 4 


one foot ahead of the other, leaping from 
the floor at the same time pushing the 
ball in an arc from the chest in front of 
the face, and following through with the 
arms: and hands as much as possible. 
From the foul line and from the center 
of the floor accuracy may better be de- 
veloped by attempting to shoot the ball 
just over the front edge of the basket. 
From the side of the floor many players 


have developed accuracy by aiming at 
an imaginary spot on the banking-board. 
Excess spin on the ball is not necessary. 
Neither should the natural spin which 
will result when this shot is taken be pre- 
vented. The shot should “be taken 
smoothly and easily, using as much as 
possible the larger muscles of the arms 
and shoulders. 

To practice the second shot two posi- 
tions on the floor are shown in the dia- 
gram. These two positions, however, pre- 


sent four shots. Two of these shots are 
taken before reaching the basket when 
running from either side of the floor. 
Simplicity should be stressed in teaching 
these shots. The ball should be banked 
high on the board with little or no spin. 
In order to do this properly and con- 
sistently, again the larger muscles of the 
arms and shoulders should be used. The 
ball should be. lifted from the chest by 
both hands to a position above the head, 
then rolled to the palm of either hand, 
usually the right, and pushed with as 


_ little jerk as possible the remaining dis- 


tance to the banking-board. 
In taking the leap shot before reaching 


_ the basket on the right hand side, it might 


be wise to call the player’s attention to 


the fact that the more his body faces the | 


playing area of the court’ thé more ex- 
posed are the vital organs of his body, 
hence he should be taught to turn slightly 
toward the right while taking this shot. 
The other two shots which are shown on 
the diagram are shots taken after passing 
beneath the basket running from either 
side. These shots, too, are best taken as 
push shots. When running from the left 


_and shooting on the right side of the bas- 


ket, a one-hand push shot with the right 
hand is best. 


When running from the right and 
shooting on the left side of the basket, 
using the left hand is best although the 
shot will require constant practice before 
it will be mastered. With this array of 
shots well in hand any player who has 
confidence in his own ability and who has 
learned to be accurate should be reason- 
ably sure of making good a large major- 
ity of his- shots. 
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Edited by 
ALICE W. FRYMIR 


‘The Change in Detroit 


OR four years Nedthwhetedn High 

School in Detroit, with an enrollment 
of 2400 girls was used as an experimental 
laboratory in which to study the health 
needs of the adolescent girl., As a result 
of this study the old type physical educa- 
tion program has been gradually dis- 
carded and replaced by one for which the 
students are responsible. The old pro- 
cedures imposed by adult authority have 
been pushed aside as a result of the stu- 
dents’: feeling and analyzing their own 
needs. 

The program to which so many of us 
were exposed and which so’ many girls 
are obliged to conform to even today is 
failing to meet the changing conditions 
of life situations. Every high school phys- 
ical education program for girls should 
have its foundation in known adolescent 
needs for girls. 

It is trite to say that amen education 
is or should be an integral part of the 
big general program of education. The 
newer emphasis in education is upon indi- 
vidual needs. An activity program in 
physical education should be'so planned 


that it is both useful. and 5 cei to 


these present day needs. 

The three major changes i in ‘the North- 
western High School program were: 
First, to extend the scope of the work 
from a physical education program to a 
health education program. Second, to 
substitute an achievement standard for a 
time requirement in the awarding of grad- 
uation credit. Third, to emphasize rela- 
tively few things in the activity program 
with an attempt to make “every” girl pro- 
ficient enough in these activities so that 
she will thoroughly enjoy them and will 
later .seek opportunities to engage in 
them., 

There is no time spent on jo system 
of formal gymnastics, apparatus work or 
organized free play. 

The part of the program wihetitinnied 
by the health counselor includes annual 
examinations (medical, physical, and 
orthopedic) ; remedial classes prescribed 
as a result of examinations for those 
needing nutrition class, open air class, 
walking group, orthopeedics class or rest. 
Health knowledge classes ar required 
for all the students. 

The following classes are in\charge of 
the activities department: Appraisal class 
for entering students; tests in funda- 
mental skills; swimming; sports and 
social dancing. The required classes are 
prescribed according to the individual 
need as shown by tests: Fundamental 
skills class, swimming class, sports clas, 
social dancing class. The elective pro- 


gram classes are sports, swimming, and 
dancing. Intramural and _interschool 
tournaments, sports days and dance re- 
citals are sponsored by the Girls’ Athletic 
Association as extra-curricular activities. 

The Health Counselor Plan is the new- 
est method in formulating a workable 
health program which aims to integrate 


the teaching of health by the coérdination 
of all possible health teaching situations.: 


A more detailed discussion of this plan 
will follow in a later article. 


The individual and team sports on the 
program at Northwestern are basketball, 
field hockey, tennis, golf, bowling, skat- 
ing, archery, and swimming. Horseback 
riding, riflery, and track and field are 
offered as extra-curricular activities along 
with the aforementioned sports. 


“The intramural program as outlined 
by the Girls’ Athletic Association includes 
activities offered in the sports classes, 
thereby allowing students to further their 
participation in games and tournaments 
of their own choice, and at any time 
during their four years at school. A stu- 
dent may take part in only one_tourna- 
ment in a single sport, either intramural 
or interschool during any one season.” 


Definite objectives, both general and 
specific are set up for each activity, as 
well as the means of achieving these ob- 
jectives. The students have a definite idea 
of what they are to achieve in the semés- 
ter’s work. Too frequently the instructor 
in most high schools goes along from 
day to day not knowing herself what she 
expects from the students. Certainly a 
program with definite objectives, conti- 
nuity and achievement standards should 


‘ be the general rather than the excep- 


tional procedure. - 

It is interesting to note the emphasis 
given to social dancing. The school should 
be the institution to teach and supervise 
the student in correct form and social be- 
havior in an activity which carries over 
into the out-of-school life of so many 
students. Other types of dancing included 
in the program are: clog and character; 
country, folk, national and natural danc- 
ing. Natural dancing is perhaps given 
more emphasis in the Detroit school pro- 
grams than in most activity programs. 

The first annual Sports Day for the 
Detroit High School girls was in 1928. 
This is not interschool competition but a 
socializing medium at which time the girls 
play with girls from different high 
schools. The purpose was to promote in- 
terest in the sports which can be carried 
on for future leisure time activity. €om- 
petition was offered in field hockey, ten- 


better known as the Play Day. 


News Comments 


The Physical Education teachers on 


| Long Island, New York, are forming a 


Long Island Field Hockey Club this fal], - 
Such an organization should prove of 
value as hockey is one of the fall sports 
in practically all of the high schools on 
the Island. 


Horseback riding is offered to the girls 
as an extra-curricular activity with 
teacher supervision in the high schools at 
Floral Park and Hempstead, Long Island. 
The fee is paid by the parents. 


Nassau County High Schools, Long 
Island, continue to sponsor a basketball 
league for girls. Eleven high schools 
compete in the schedule. Through a per- 
sonal interview with many of the women 
instructors in these schools the feeling 
was sensed that the league will be short- 
lived. The changing attitude i is one to be 
cemmended. 


The Women’s Division of the National 
Amateur Athletic’ Federation with an 
office at 303 West 42d Street, New York 
City, is a National Agency, promoting 
and working for the best type of athletic 
program for girls in all institutions: It 
deserves your support and codperation. 


__A lecture and demonstration of Ameri- 
tan Indian Dancing was given by May 
and Bessie Evans, October 9, at the New 
School for Social Research. It was one 
of the series of*dance lectures conducted 
by John Martin, Dance Critic of the New 
York Times. The Misses Evans have lived 
among the Indians to study and interpret 
the meaning and execution of their danc- 
ing. The lecture and credible reproduc- 
tions convinced the audience of the sin- 


_cerity and purpose of the two sisters. 


The Scottish Field Hockey players are 
visiting the United States this fall. Sev- 
eral match games have been scheduled 
for them with American teams. 


Miss Christine Dobbins, Inspector of 
Girls’ Athletics of the Public School Ath- 
letic League of New York City was mar- 
ried to Albert Leahy the past summer. 
It is fortunate for the profession that 
Mrs. Leahy is to continue her work with 
the League. 


nis, golf, bowling, archery, and horse- 
back riding. 

This recreational type of competition 
is becoming more and more popular 
within the high school program for girls. 
It is a safe, sane, and thoroughly enjoy- 
able type of competition. To many dt is. 
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A Barnes Book Is a Good 
BUILD YOUR LIBRARY 


Athletics for Women 
Series 


Field Hockey 
for Cdaches and Players 
By Hilda V. Burr 


Extremely helpful to both coaches and 


players. Many valuable ideas and theo- 


- ries on the methods of teaching hockey. 


Illustrated. Price $2.00 


Basketball for Women 


By Alice W. Frymir 


This book is used by the leading colleges 
as a textbook. Unquestionably the best 
book on basketball for women. Now in 
its third large edition. 


Illustrated. $2.00 


Tumbling, 
Pyramid Building and 
Stunts 


3 By Bonnie and Donnie Cotteral 


Tumbling and Stunts are valuable not 
only for the exercise attained but also 
for the corrective benefit derived. The 
authors have been especially careful to 
make the directions simple and under- 


standable. 
Illustrated. $1.60 


Volley Ball for Women 


By Katherine W. Montgomery 


- Successfully used in all leading colleges. 
’ Each play is fully and clearly lb i 
b 


A popular sport made doubly so\ by in- 


telligent instruction. 
Illustrated. $1.60 


* 
OTHER VOLUMES 


in this Series 
TENNIS FOR WOMEN 
BASEBALL FOR WOMEN 
DanisH GYMNASTICS 
TRACK AND FIELD FoR WOMEN 


? 
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Build your library with Barnes books, the authors 
of which are among the foremost authorities in the 
world of physical education and athletics. 


CAMES-CONTESTS 
‘AND RELAYS 


We publish a complete’ line of Books on Health and Physical Education, 
Folk Dances, Clog Dances, ete. We willbe pleased to send 100-page 


TUMBLING ILLUSTRATED 


By L. L. McClow , 
Illustrated by D. N. ANDERSON 
The most complete collection of exercises ever pub- 
lished. Never before have these exercises appeared 
in book form. Containing 666 exercises . . . the 
result of years of constant study. 


Illustrated by “stickmen”’. 
217 Pages. $3.00 


BASKETBALL 


for Coaches and Players 
By George H. Veenker 


On publication this book met with instant approval. 

A third printing is in press. It is recognized as the 

outstanding authority on the subject. | 
Illustrated. $3.00 


SWIMMING SIMPLIFIED 


By Lyba and Nida Sheffield 


The most popular Instruction book yet published by | 


the foremost swimming instructors of the country. 
Their classes in the art of swimming have numbered 
thousands of students. 


Profusely Illustrated. $2.00 


GAMES, CONTESTS AND 
RELAYS 


By S. C. Staley 


Arranged for Grade Schools, Junior and Senior High Schools 
and Colleges. 


The standard game Book for Students and Teachers. This 
book contains full description of 451 games for Grade 
Schools, High Schools, and Colleges. 129 Relay Races, 73 
Combative Contests. The result of fifteen years of experi- 
ence in many fields of physical and recreational work. 


Illustrated. $3.00 


Of Special Interest 


etics, 
lustrated 


Catalogue and place your name on our mailing list for future announcements. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY. Publishers, NEW YORK — 


PLEASE USE THIS COUPON 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY 
67 West 44th St., New York 


Enclosed find $ 
check or money order.) 


BASKETBALL For WomMEN 
Tumsunc, Pyramm anp Stunts 


Fieto Hockey ren Coacuns AND PLaYeRs 
Batt ror Women 


to cover cost of books checked below. (Remittance may be made in 


ILLusTRaTep 

BaSKETBALL For Coacues anv 
SwimMinc SIMPLIFIED 

Games, Contests ano Retars 

[) Place my name on your mailing list. 
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<a 
. | School Golf Is Growing 
| | By EARL U. HARDIN 
| | . | | | | ‘ Concluded from page 13) 
dé %e, i Kk A I have observed what seems-to me to’ hand, if they buy an expensive outfit, 
t | be a false impression abroad among those they may become discouraged and never fo 
| » who want to play golf but never have get their “second breath” as they will 66 
f | AWA R D come around to it. | refer to the impres- have no alibi in their equipment. at 
| sion that it costs too much to start golf, —‘ In nine cases outjof ten, beginners wil] af 
SWEATERS F OR that too many clubs are needed, and that not become discouraged and stop playing P 
7 they are very expensive. Sports goods if they are equippéd originally with an ) ri 
ALL SP ORTS dealers could well take a lesson in psy- inexpensive set of clubs. Rather, they lo 
| chology from the fact that it often is to will be inclined to attribute their diff. a 
| . their advantage to sell a beginner a cheap culties to their cheap clubs and will buy rt 
_ set of clubs rather than an expensive set. a good outfit and keep playing. The proof a 
If women and girls, especially, are en- of this statement is the fact that the golf. 
p couraged to start with a five-dollar outfit, ers of the United States have multiplied 
they will decide in a very short time that ten-fold since the opening of municipal 
* their trouble is with the clubs. They will golf courses, and less expensive clubs \ 


then buy a better outfit and pass the old have given everybody an opportunity to b 
ones on to some friend. On the other play. 


The Status of Blocking 


JULES RACINE & CO. 


r 
(Continued from page I[5) . h 
‘“ . written in the book and he declined to make said this to us: “I do not think that the mat- 
F public comment on the accompanying dia- ter of fouling is inherent in most blocking 
. grams which we showed him. He voiced no plays and I believe that many plays that have : 
‘ | -,] ebjection to our publishing them. been termed blocking are valuable additions 
| Another member of the rules committee to the game. > I 
Players PR EADERS of SCHOLASTIC COACH may use this convenient form to obtain. sample 
' With | 4 goods and brochures from the advertisers who announce that they have free material 
| 1 to offer those who apply. This form may be sent ‘directly to SCHOLASTIC COACH | 
| | advertising department, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y., which point the 
: | : SL Ss ii EA advertiser will be notified of the requests. Check what you want. | 
Equipment ABSORBINE JR. 8. H. CLARK CO. MacGREGOR INSTRUMENT 
: | 1) Free Sample Automatig¢ basketball . CO. 
| | SC First aid booklet 
: O’SHEA equipment — it is Catslogue DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. SHEA SWEATERS 
| | snappy — comfortable and Library Circular goods 1 Catalogue 
|: is atalogue 
| GREYHOUND LINES Pamphlet 
quality. | Play-Area Floodlights Travel inf 
1 Free data sheets C) Travel information RAYLEO SPEC. CO. 
; GOODRICH SPORT SHOES Rubber Dubbin water- 
BEACON FALLS RUBBER Catal proofing for shoes 
Furnished in all SHOE CO. Free sample 
[] Information 
Standard Sehool [] Booklet to Play RIDBELL ATHLETIC SHOES 
| Ace bandages ROUNSEVELLE-ROHM 


[) Athletic manual Archery equipment 


Stop watches 


4 | BASTIAN BROS. CO. Catalogue — 
| Catalogue Catalogue Charles Scribner's Sons 
EA BRANIGAN, GREEN MAHLER TEXTILES Publishers’ Circular 
| t Hi Man O"War gym togs Argentine cloth A. G. SPALDING & BROS 
e442 Color combination style Color chart C) Catalogue 
Knitting Mills 
| | 7 3 METAL ARTS CO. WILSON-WESTERN 
Hi. Athletic Knitted Wear ' CANVAS PRODUCTS CORP. Athletic medals Sporting goods 
| i. | for Every Sport — 
_ 2414-24 N. Sacramentto Avenue NAME 


| 
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_ qa player loses a point, he also loses the 


~ At 14-all the non-server can “set” the 


cruits in the high school ranks, recruits 


cise to be derived will be worthy of the 
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‘Squash Racquets 


By HARRY L. COWLES 
(Continued from page 12) 


foot in the “box” as he serves. He can 
serve from either side at the outset, but 
must alternate from side to side as long 
as he continues to hold the service. When 


right to serve, but the point which he 
loses goes to the credit of his opponent— 
which is different than in the game of 
racquets, in which only the server scores 
a point, on what is known as “hand in”. 


The racquet is 27 inches long, with a 
round head, strung tightly with the same 
type of gut that is used in good lawn 
tennis racquets. The ball is of black rub- 
her, half. the size of a lawn tennis ball. 


‘On the front wall there is a strip of 
tin on the floor,. called a tell-tale, which 
must be cleared on all shots, lest the 
rally be lost. This “tin” is 17 inches in 
height. Six feet above the floor is a 
painted stripe, one inch wide, above 
which a serve must hit to be good. Two 
serves are allowed, as in lawn tennis. 
The serve must not only hit above the 
painted line, but the ball must bound be- 
yond the stripe that is painted on the floor 
ten feet from the back wall. 


The scoring is simple. Each rally con- 
stitutes one point. When a player be- 
comes proficient it is not unusual for a 
single rally to last twenty to thirty shots. 
The player winning fifteen points usually 
wins a game. If the score is tied at 13-all 
the player. who is not serving decides 
whether -* game shall be “set” for five, 
three or two. That means the player who 
gets the stipulated number of points first 
shall be declared the winner of that game. 


game for three or one. 


The cost of courts depends almost en- 
tirely on where ‘it is built and how much 
outside construction is necessary. If there 
is an unused gymnasium that could be 
utilized, the “court would cost approxi- 
mately $3000. I know of clubs which 
have paid as much as $10,000 for a sin- 
gle court, but this is due to the selection 
of costly wood and the manner in which 
it is laid. 

As thousands of college squash-playing 
graduates scatter throughout the country 
there will be additional squash racquets 
courts built. It will take time to provide 
playing surfaces for high school boys 
beeause of the cost. But the time is com- 
ing when squash racquets will win re- 


who will feel that the benefits of the exer- 


financial outlay to the high school student. 
No game, in my estimation, is better fitted 
for the people than squash racquets. Its 
appeal is universal, and I believe that 
within ten years it will be played by more 


Americans than any other game. 


RIDDELL 


The Trade Mark of 


Quality 


Track 


ATHLETIC SHOES 


Riddell Football shoes were first used in 1922. Northwestern University has 
used them continuously since 1923, University of Chicago, since 1924, Illinois 


and Nebraska and many others since 1925. This 
continuous use speaks for itself. Riddell cleats 
have won for themselves the unique distinction 
of being the original and only screw cleat that 
will stand up under hard usage. — 


Style G. A hand turned feather weight football shoe of the finest 
quality yellow back Kangaroo. Will stand hard usage for a game 
shoe. Cleats will not punch through sole. Used last year on Army, 
Navy, Illinois, Northwestern, Wisconsin, Iowa, Purdue, Ohio, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Stanford, University of Southern California, Ken- @ 
pane. wonmesse, and many others. Comes equipped with any cleat 
ste ow. 


Style H. A very fine yellow back Kangaroo, Goodyear Welt shoe of 
the best University grade. Most of the above teams used this shoe 
along with the Style G. Comes equipped with game or No. 4 cleat. 


Style H $11.75 


Style R. A blue back Kangaroo Welt line shoe of excellent quality. 
Will stand hard usage. Comes equipped with Regular, vr No. 1 cleat. 


Style P. <A blue back Kangaroo Welt shoe for backs or line. Best 
high grade High School shoe in America for the money. Comes 
equipped with No. 1 cleat. | 


Style P $7.75 


Style 0. A blue back Kangaroo shoe of excellent value for High 
Schools and Junior High teams. Comes equipped with No. 1 cleat. 


Prices on all shoes in- Texas and from Denver west 25 cents per pair extra, due to heavy transportation charges. 


All numbers carried in Stock. All shoes equipped with Riddell Interchangeable Cleats. 
Sizes perforated in the tongue. 
No. 


No. 1 Best for practice and wear. Being softer is No. 4. Game cleat. Harder than No. 1. Digs in 
easier on the feet. better but will not wear as well. 

No. 2. Mud cleat to No. 1. Same density as No. 1. No. 5. Mud cleat to No. 4. 

No. 3. Extra long mud cleat. No. 6 Game concave cleat. Same density as No. 4. 


No. 7. Mud cleat to No. 6. 


Cleats. Nos. 1 to 6—$1.60 per set of 14 
No. 7 2.25 per set of 14 


Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. 


1259 North Wood Street, Chicago, Illinois . 
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PROTECT 
ANKLES 


Give them better support and protect 
other weak spots on your men with 
this new VIM-DIAKON Roll Bandage. 


are good bandages on the 


market today. But we wanted some- 
thing better. So we went to one of the 
best makers of bandages in the world and 
said: 


“Give us a bandage made from the fin- - 


est materials obtainable. A bandage with- 
out filler, with at least as much elasticity 
as the best now made. With unusual 
strength that will not menhen with wash- 
ing.’ 

This new Vim-D1AKon Roll Bandage is 
the result. Made from the finest grade of 
long fiber Sea Island cotton .. . without 
sizing of any kind ... with wonderful 
elasticity that is greater after washing 
than before . . . with strength that lasts. 


Tests by a famous Ameri¢an research 
laboratory have proved the superiority of 
the Viw-Draxon. Actual use shows that 
this new bandage delights the hearts of 
trainers and coaches. It is ideal for giv- 
ing support. It is ; economical at a time 
when economy is welcome. 


Get FREE sample and booklet, on first-aid 


We want you to try the Vim-D1aKon 
bandage yourself. The coupon will bring 
you a sample bandage. It will also bring 
a most interesting booklet on first-aid 
and team training, writtem by several of 
the country’s most noted coaches. Mac- 
Gregor Instrument Company, Needham, 
Mass., distributors also of the new Klebro 
Bandage—a medicated, elastic, sticking 
bandage with healing properties. 


MacGrecor INSTRUMENT Co. 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 


MacGrecorn InstruMENT CoMPANy, 
Needham, Mass. 
Please send me free sample of your 
Roll Also of booklet, 

I am .. _ Dir. of Athletics; 


m-DIAKON 


. Trainer ........:4 


collateral physical facts, such as weight 
and height, and considering them as 
factors along with age. The height char- 
acteristic cannot be considered unless the 
number of such participations is large, 
and if height is an important considera- 
tion in that certain activity. In sports 
where the interest is not great we con- 
sider only the factor of weight.. An ex- 
ample of this is found in boxing and 
wrestling. 

The personnel of the department con- 
sists of a director, assistants from the 
physical education department, academic 
managers with assistants, and a student 
who writes up publicity material for the 
newspapers. The coaches being members 
of the physical education department, 
also help in the intramural department 
when they are not coaching their sport. 
The faculty assistants are assigned cer- 
tain activities which they supervise. The 
director organizes all the leagues, sched- 
ules, etc., but he delegates some of these 
duties to his managers. In a small system 
the academic faculty members (especially 
those who had some athletic experience ) 
could run off sports with coach organiz- 
ing leagues, and teaching the game skills 
in his physical education work. 

Two intramural managers are ap- 
pointed each year from the intramural 
sports club. One is a senior in high 
school and is known as the senior mari- 
ager; the other is a junior in high school 
and is known as the junior manager. 

The senior manager is responsible for 
the care of all equipment used in con- 
tests. He also helps in organizing the 
various teams, posts schedules, keeps 


scores of all contests played, and keeps * 
the permanent records up to date. At the | 


close of the year he is awarded an official 
“M” with manager’s emblem. 

The junior manager is responsible for 
notifying teams when they are scheduled 


to play, checking attendance of players, ~ 


caring for teams after contest, assisting 
senior manager with equipment and other 
detail work that director may assign. At 
the close of the school year he is awarded 
a charm or emblem for his services in the 
department. Assistants are taken from 
the intramural sport club to assist man- 
agers when extra help is needed. 

Our intramural activities are divided 
into two types as follows: /nterclass— 
where at least four teams (giving a great 
number opportunity to participate for 
the class) represent the class and the 
average of their teams’ victories count as 
their status in the league. A silver cup 
is given to the class winning the most 
number of points in the four activities 
listed below. Winner—25 points. Run- 
ner-up—15 points. 
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Everybody in the Game 


Intramural Study by ROBERT E. LINDWALL 
(Continued from page 9) 


1. Interclass pushball (one team for 
each class for this event). 

2. Interclass swimming. 

3. Interclass basketball. . 

| 4. Interclass track. 


\ The class activities mentioned here are 

used because of their adaptability for 
large participation and are only sug. 
gested activities for interclass events, 


Individual— There is an_ individual 
award and point system. The explana. 
tion of choosing teams for this division 
has already been given. This latter is the 
most important of the two divisions. The 
ten fellows scoring the most number of 
points during the years as per the system, 
later explained, win a silver cup for their 
awards. A card index system records 
each fellow’s activities and points are 
assigned to him according to the point 

“system. Sports are not divided into major 
sports or divisions. The reason for equal 


"stress being placed on each sport is the 


fact that every sport has a definite value 
and that the sport which is a real activity 
to one boy may be drudgery to another. 
‘Extensive participation is the goal of the 
department and for that reason quite a 
bit of credit is given in points for just 
participation, Thus a great many points 
may be accumulated by the participation 
route. This was proved last year when 
three of the first ten men in high points 
were not even winners. 


The point system is as follows: 


5 points—Sportsmanship and reliability (a fellow is 
automatically given 5 points and if he fails to report for 
a game or does not get an excuse from the director or 
senior manager, 2 points are deducted for unreliability. 
If an individual is reported for unsportsmanlike conduct 
he has 2 points deducted from his total 


2 points—For participation in any intramural event. 

5 points—Being on a winning team. 

3 points—Member on runner-up team. 

5 points—Winner in single tournament. 

4 points—;Being runner-up in a single tournament. 

| esa place winner in singles tournament. 

_ 2 point th place winner in single tournament. 

1 point—Sth place winner in single tournament. 

5 points—Completing A. A. U. tests. 

6 points—Completing the athlete’s test (modified Delta 
Sigma Phi). 


EXCEPTIONS: 
event. 

Swimming—\l, point, 2d place in any event; %4 point, 
3d place in any event. Plus 2 participation points. 

Hiking—% point-for Ist hike, each hike following 
hike to be given &% point more. Example; 2d hike, 1 
point; 3d hike, 1% points, etc. 

Forfeits—Two points are deducted for forfeiting 4 
single match, or for being a member of a forfeiting 
team. 

Keeping Points—Our intramural handbook contains 4 
score sheet where each boy may keep his own points and 


Track—1 point, lst place in any 


he may compare it-with records in our department at 


any time. 


ELIGIBILITY — Students who have 
been awarded the varsity “M” are not 
allowed to compete in intramurals in that 
particular sport. 


There are no scholastic eligibility re- 
quirements for intramurals unless 4 
teacher reports that a student’s work is 
far below average and the student needs 
some of his spare time for application on 
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for 


his studies. Any student attending high 
school, including post-graduate (“M” 
rule applying) is eligible to compete in 
any of the intramural sports during the 
year. 

A player may not play on more than 
one team in the same sport during the 
season. 

Any player may be ruled ineligible to 
compete in future contests for unsports- 
manlike conduct, refusal to abide by de- 
cision of official, or for use of abusive or 
vilgar language. If such a thing ever 
does happen, officials are asked to report 
the irregularity to the director. 


INTRAMURAL SPORTS CLUB—The 
success of intramurals lies in the com- 
pleté cooperation of not only faculty and 
administration, but also the student as- 
sistants. The intramural sports club is 
composed of fellows who are intensely in- 
terested in this type of activity. The ob- 
‘jectives of the sports club are as follows: 


1. To sponsor, promote, and conduct as 
many intramural sports as is consistent 
with the policies of the department of 
physical education. 

2. To educate in methods of playing 
and officiating in the various sports. 

3. To propagate sportsmanship and a 
spirit of fair play in all interscholastic 
and intramural sports among players and 
spectators. 


Officials are chosen from this club and 
these boys meet once a week with the 
direetor for practice officiating and dis- 
cussion of rules. This method of training 
oficials is an efficient method of stimu- 
lating interest among a certain class who 
desire to have leadership duties. The club 
is sponsoring an intramural news bulletin 
to he issued once a month as their first 
project. They also are offering a silver 
cup to the boy who participates in the 
greatest number of intramural sports. 


Another problem that confronts the 


® BASKET BALL 
For Coaches and Players 


By GEORGE F. VEENKER, 
University of Michigan 


HE most complete book on 
Basket Ball ever published. 
Now in its second large printing. 
Used as a text in all the leading 
coaching schools. 
8vo. 
Price $3.00 
Write for our complete 100-page illustrated 


Catalogue of Books on Physical Education, 
Athletics and Allied Subjects. 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY 


67 West 44th Street 


NEW YORK 


ATHLETIC MEDALS 


For All Events. Any Quantity. Excellent Die Work. 
Figures in High Relief. Choice of Scroll, Wreath, 


Ss 
om Bar and Ribbon Attachment. Made in Bronze. 
Oxidized Silver, Gold Plate, Sterling Silver, Rolled 
Gold or Solid a ye = 25c to $17.00 each. 


intramural program is the fact that the 
athletic facilities of the school are not 
always available for intramural use. The 
gymnasium presents a difficult situation 
due to the fact that the basketball coach 
must have it for varsity practice. The 
question arose as to the relative impor- 
tance of using the entire gym for one 
team or for many teams?’ Our answer to 
the question may be read in our gym 
schedule.. Our gym may be divided into 
two playing courts. 


Days 3:36—4:35 4:35—6:00 

Monday Intramural %2........ Varsity 
Varsity Varsity 

Tuesday............ Intramural the......Varsity 
whole floor 


Wednesday. Intramural %........Varsity 
Varsity | Varsity 


Thursday.......... Intramural the......Varsity 
whole floor 


the ......Varsity 
whole floor 


You may see from the above schedule 
that the Varsity teams get on one-half the 
floor only twice a week immediately after 
school. Thus the choice periods after 
school are for intramural participations. 


Our equipment and budget all come 
from the regular physical education fund. 
However, we find our admission fee to 
carnivals and special events furnishes us 
with enough money to carry on the pro- 
gram. However, we have a budget plan 
not dependent on sport or carnival re- 
ceipts. 

Towards the end of the school year 
we have our annual intramural award 
day when we present all the awards. The 
entire student body attends their func- 
tions and we carry it on exactly as other 
award days are conducted. 


Extramural activities are worked in 
wherever possible. A certain period is 
put aside each week in the pool for prac- 
tice life-saving. 

The high school skating rink is at the 
disposal of all the students all winter. 
When the hockey rink is not in use for 
scheduled games it is usually occupied 
by a group of boys. During the fall and 
spring the tennis courts are open to all 
at certain periods. Horseshoe courts are 
available all fall and spring for practice. 
The ante-rooms off the gym are continu- 
ally being used for tumbling, apparatus, 
wrestling and boxing, beside the regu- 
larly scheduled activities in these events. 


Intramurals have a tremendous value, 
and influence the student to a consider- 
able degree. The fellowship and recrea- 
tional values, social contacts, group 
spirit, permanent interest in_ sports, 
scholarship, encouragement of hobbies, 
organic development, increase of bodily 
skills, and the promotion of health-giving 
qualities are but a part of the total con- 
tribution to the student. : 
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CONDITION TELLS 
THE STORY 


CHARLEY-HORSE 
Now is the time when a 
team either “clicks” or 
goes to pieces. Condition 
tells the story. If acoach 
has kept his team free 
from injuries his chances 
for a successful wind-up 
are good. 


ACE Bandages are a big 
factor in preventing in- 
juries and in keeping 
your team fit. Injured 
players recover more 
quickly when Ace Band- 
ages are used. 


Send for the new ACE 
Athletic Manual. Keep 
your team fit for the bal- 
ance of the season. 


Send me free copy of ACE 
Athletic Manual. 


Name 


Institution ...... 
Dealer's Name .. 
sc. Tl 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO., 
Rutherford, N. J. 


CHARLEY-HORSE 


is easily cured the “ACE” way. 
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